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PLEASE DO NOT LITTER THE LANES 


A Motor-Boat Riisltes Through London 



This Fine picture of a racing motor-boat on the Thames at Putney was taken when Miss 
Carstairs won the trials of the race for the Duke of York’s international trophy 


190 Years of Good Work 


COMING DOWN FROM 
THE CLOUDS 

HOW TO DO IT, WHEN 
FALLING 

Man Who Fell with His Safety 
Umbrella 

A BIG SPLASH 

A new and exciting sport is promised 
bv M. Navarre, a Frenchman, who gave 
the first exhibition of it a little while 
ago by dropping with. Iris' parachute 
into a lake at Hendon. 

The' rules are simple,' and can be 
learned-by anyone who lias confidence 
and a colleague to take him up in an 
aeroplane. 

: The, aeroplane planes down till within 
a few hundred feet above a sheet of 
water. The performer, who carries one 
of M. Navarre’s parachutes like a knap¬ 
sack on his back, then drops off. That, 
of course, requires confidence. But the 
parachute will open while a man’s 
heart gives three beats, and then, with 
a vasf umbrella of 540 square feet above 
him, the parachutist drops into the 
water like a duck. 

A Suit of Spongy Rubber 

Perhaps he splashes a little more than 
most ducks, but if he follows M. 
Navarre’s example lie will be clothed 
in a special suit of spongy rubber.which 
floats, and he can be picked up by 
anyone with a boat, or can make his 
way to shore if he is clever. 

The peculiar^ advantages of this 
parachute arc the speed with which it 
opens and the certainty that it will 
open. Like the parachutes for aero- 
planists with which the American Air 
Service have been experimenting, it is 
so folded and tied that as soon as there 
is a pull on it the binding" cords fly 
away and the silky-cotton fabric of 
the umbrella .begins to open out, or to 
be blown out by the upfush of air 
meeting it. 

But in this parachute, which has been 
tried by the French Army, a string pulls 
the apex of the umbrella clear, and the 
strain of the falling man’s weight is at 
once taken up by eighteen cords which 
reach to the points of the big umbrella. 

Only the Splash to Think Of 

Consequently there is no sudden, 
violent jerk as the parachute' opens, 
and the fall is arrested. The man with 
a knapsack is converted into a man with 
an umbrella in one and a quarter seconds, 
and after that he has nothing to think 
about but the splash. I11 the American 
experiments the fall has generally begun 
at 000 or 1000 feet to allow time for the 
first fall and for tlie parachute to open 
out and spread. M. Navarre fell from 
only 200 feet and arrived almost as 
lightly as a bird, so that the French 
parachute seems to act more quickly. 

If it* can be. made so as to be perfectly 
fool-proof it will become a part of every 
flying man’s costume. 


F or five generations a family in Norfolk 
has kept a record of the times 
of arrival of migrating birds and of 
the leafing of trees‘and plants, and 
now the great-great-grandson of the 
man who began the record has handed it 
over to the Royal Meteorological Society 
for safe keeping. It covers 190 years. 

The record shows that, although there 
have been great variations in the dates 
from year to year, the average dates 
of birds and buds have remained the 
same, with one exception, The swallow 


comes to us eight days later than he 
did round about 1750. It looks as. if 
his winter quarters had grown pleasanter 
in the interval. His extreme variations 
cover 39 days. The similar variations 
of the cuckoo cover only 25 days. 

Of six principal trees the first to leaf 
are the birch and the horse chestnut, 
averaging April 4. On their heels 
comes the elm, on April 6. Then, after 
an interval, the beech on April 23, 
the oak on April 25, and its classic 
rival the ash full four days later still. 


A REPUBLIC’S FIRST 
PRESIDENT 

MAN WHO MOVED A 
QUEEN FROM HER THRONE 

A Little Chapter in the History 
of Hawaii 

LILIUOKALANI 

A man who defied the President of- 
the United States and deposed a queen 
has just died at Honolulu, aged 82. 

He, was Judge Dole, first President 
of the Hawaiian Republic and after¬ 
wards Governor of the American Ter- 
rit.on’ of the same name. The queen he 
deposed was Liliuokalani, who before 
her accession was Mrs. Lydia Dominis. 

The queen tried to get back the abso¬ 
lute authority which her ancestors 
had enjoyed before King Kamehame- 
ha III set up a parliament in 1845. It 
was the king’s aim to “ combine the 
native and foreign elements under one 
Government, and to extend equal 
laws over all the inhabitants.” • 

The Queen’s War Cry 

But for nearly twenty years another 
king, Kalakaua, and then liis sister and 
successor, Queen Liliuokalani, fought 
against democracy under the war cry 
“ Hawaii for the Hawaiians,” and it 
was the American settlers who came out 
as defenders of the Constitution. 

WTien the revolution which deposed 
the queen came it was aided by the 
American minister and troops from 
the United States, and the new Govern¬ 
ment, under President Dole, began to 
negotiate a Treaty of Annexation with 
Washington.. But a change of presidents 
came at Washington, and Mr. Cleveland 
sent a new minister to demand the 
restoration of Liliuokalani. This Presi¬ 
dent Dole refused to do, telling President 
Cleveland lie had no right to interfere. 

Annexation by U.S.A. . 

The people of Hawaii confirmed 
President Dole in his post, and the 
United States Congress declared against 
any further intervention. A final effort 
by the queen to seize the gDvernment 
was defeated by a squad of police, and 
Liliuokalani, after nine months’ im- 4 
prisonment in her palace, took.the oath 
of allegiance to the American Republic. 

When President McKinley succeeded 
President Cleveland at Washington 
the annexation idea was taken up again 
and voted by the Hawaiian people in 
189S. Judge Dole" became their first 
Governor, retiring twenty years ago. 


FIRST-AID AT A HEIGHT 

An ambulance called to a building 
in course of erection in the City the other 
day found that its patient could not be 
moved from a scaffolding till liis wounds 
had been dressed. 

First-aid was therefore rendered there, 
and then, and afterwards the man was 
lowered to the ground in the great bucket 
of the crane which crowned the building.- 
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MIGHTY WALLS 
OF LONG AGO 

Great Builders of 
. Honduras 

BOULDERS OF 20 TONS 

In the forests of Honduras, which have 
choked the pyramids and fortresses and 
palaces which the lost race of the Mayas 
built many centuries ago, a British 
Museum expedition, led by Mr. Athol 
Joyce, is every day disclosing the 
inexplicable feats of masonry and 
engineering which those strange people 
performed. 

The character of the great citadel 
at Lubaantun has already been de¬ 
scribed in the C.N., together with its 
Bights of steps and the great stone ways 
by which it was reached ; but this is 
not one half the story offered to the 
explorer who can solve the riddle of 
the ancient people's origin and power. 

Gigantic Terraces 

Three miles from Lubaantun, where a 
few degenerate descendants of the Maya 
race' still live today in squalor and 
poverty, a hill rises steeply 1500 feet 
from the river bank. On its summit 
stands a temple built of huge squared 
stones. The hill itself is ringed with 
eight solid’stone terraces. For several 
square miles about the hill the tropical 
forest is strewn with ruins. 

How vast the population must have 
been which dwelled here I The terraces, 
Mr. Joyce believes, must have been 
built round the hill to support hanging 
gardens, in which maize and other food 
could be cultivated. 

On the other side of the river from 
-the terraced hill is another hill, from 
which the top has been cut away and 
squared. About its summit is another 
gigantic terrace, built of blocks weighing 
as much as 20 tons each. The secret of 
the skill which bore these huge stones 
to such a height is more mysterious than 
the story of the Egyptian Pyramids. 

Unsolved Mysteries 

Who were* these stone builders ? On 
the other side of-the South American 
Continent, at Cuzco in Peru, there is 
the same giant effort in stone. Some of 
the walls of Cuzco, 14,000 feet above the 
sea, nearly as high as Mont Blanc, are 
standing still, their huge blocks almost 
immovable, and untouched by the 
passage of the centuries. 

Who took the stones there, - who 
raised . them, and how ? And are the 
stone builders of Peru, the same race as 
the builders of Honduras ? Such are 
some of the questions to which there is 
as yet no answer. 


FAREWELL TO LONDON 
Foundlings Go to the Country 

A wonderful new Exodus has been 
made by the six hundred children of 
the Foundling Hospital in Bloomsbury. 

Their Promised Land for the moment 
is a camp at Whitchurch, to be followed 
by a temporary home at Redhill, as their 
permanent new home will not be ready 
for some years. 

Before they set out the King and 
Queen came to say Good-bye on one 
day and the Duke of Connaught and his 
granddaughter from Sweden on another. 
There was a farewell service in the 
Hospital Chapel, where the beautiful 
singing, continued ever since Handel’s 
day, will be greatly missed by Londoners. 
The preacher, Prebendary Gough, talked 
of the great-hearted founder of the 
Hospital, Thomas Co ram, and of his 
seventeen years of struggle to make a 
refuge for London’s little waifs. " 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Allahabad . . . Al-lah-hah-bahd 

Etruscan ..... E-trus-kan 

Odessa.. . O-des-ah 

Riviera . . . . ; . Re-ve-a-rah 


A New Zealander 
At Home in Surrey 

Talking to His People 

England must indeed seem Home to a 
New Zealander when, he can talk to his 
own people in Otago, Dunedin, over 
12,000 miles of ocean by wireless. 

Mr. F. Bell, a New Zealander, who is 
in England for his honeymoon, is a wire¬ 
less man. He was the first operator to 
catch the first waves that travelled 
instantaneously through night and day 
from England to" the verge of the 
Antarctic Ocean; and the first to send 
waves back. 

Some time ago he found wireless touch 
with an amateur in England, Mr. Mar¬ 
cuse, of Caterliam, and when the ether 
favoured them the two had many a wire¬ 
less talk together. When the New 
Zealander arrived in England he tele¬ 
phoned to his unseen friend at Cater- 
ham, who at once recognised the 
familiar voice. 

Mr. Bell now telephones to Mr. Marcuse, 
Mr. Marcuse relays the telephone mes¬ 
sage on his wireless, and the words and 
messages go without a second’s pause 
to Miss Bell, who is in charge of her 
brother’s set in New Zealand. 

DEATH SENTENCE ON 
WATERLOO BRIDGE 
A Reprieve 

When the Prime Minister promised 
that a Royal Commission should be 
appointed to consider the whole subject 
of the London bridges over the Thames 
he used one expression which sent a thrill 
of hope through those who would keep 
the most beautiful of them—Waterloo 
Bridge. He said the Commission was to 
be appointed because of the public 
anxiety about the question of the 
London bridges. 

There is only one bridge about which 
there is any public anxiety,- There is no 
anxiety about Charing Cross Railway* 
Bridge, except that it may last for ever. 
Blackfriars Bridge seems to be going on 
quite well, and Southwark Bridge carries 
so few people that it escapes notice. 
The one bridge whose future fills us 
with apprehension is Waterloo, not for 
anything irremediable in the bridge itself, 
but for what destroyers of the beautiful 
may do to it. 

The Prime Minister lias taken the first 
step to remove the public anxiety about 
which he speaks. Remove the public 
anxiety and there will be no need to 
remove the bridge. 

* POOR RAGS 
Euston’s Bereavement 

The station staff at Euston is mourn¬ 
ing the loss of Rags, the old sheepdog 
which collected for the hospitals on 
the busy platforms. He has been run 
over by a motor luggage truck. 

Rags had only been at the work since 
the autumn of 1924, as against the 
eight years of liis predecessor Roy, 
having taken it up late in life after a 
career in Smitlifield Market, where he 
began as a stray. Thus nobody knows 
his age, Roy, who remained his close 
friend, retired at. 14. 

But Rags thoroughly understood his 
work. He moved sedately along one or 
other of the crowded platforms before 
each laden train departed. The moment 
he saw a hand go to a pocket or a bag he 
paused for the expected coin, and when 
his box was full he went to headquarters 
to have it emptied. 

Once, seeing so many of liis clients 
peering through the little windows of 
the ticket office, he put up his paws and 
investigated for himself. His reward 
was a biscuit, and ever afterwards he 
included this form of collection in his 
rounds, barking till he was attended to. 


IN THE QUEUE FOR 
DIAMONDS 

A New Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground 

RUSHING TO ELANDSPUTTE 

At Elandsputte, in South Africa, the 
richest people cannot afford to wash 
their faces. Water has to come a long 
way, and they want it to wash the earth 
for diamonds. 

In this out-of-the-way place someone 
found diamonds a week or so ago and 
let the secret out. The thirst for treasure 
seized everyone like a fever, and in a day 
a diamond rush had started from Johan¬ 
nesburg. Five thousand diamond dig¬ 
gers raced one another to the spot. 
Business men gave up their work and 
joined the wild trek for wealth easily 
won. Men, women, and children went 
by ox-wagon, on mules, and on horse¬ 
back. Every road to Elandsputte was 
thronged night and day, as tales of 
diamonds found by the handful spread 
through the Transvaal. 

Revival of Old Romance 

Almost in a night a town sprang up. 
In a few days it grew to be the strangest 
place in South Africa. Diamond seekers 
brought their wooden shacks as well as 
their familiar ox-wagons. Huts. of a 
few boards strung together with barbed 
wire and topped by corrugated iron sold 
like suburban villas, and streets were 
built of them. Those who could not 
afford such sumptuous dwellings camped 
under trees ’ with sacking for privacy. 
A tent was luxury. 

I11 a fortnight the Diamond Dump 
of Elandsputte held 12,000 people, 
most of them extremely dirty, for 
everyone’s face was black with the dust 
stirred up. There are disputes about 
claims,’ there is poverty amid reported 
riches, and if one thing is more certain 
than another it is that, though a few 
may grow rich, the multitude will soon 
be poorer than when they started. 

Yet Elandsputte, for those who look 
on, is like a revival of the old romance 
of the mining towns of California in 
1848, or Ballarat in the Australian Gold 
Rush, or Klondike thirty years ago. It 
is strange to see the old world spinning 
the same old tales of wealth that it told 
in the beginning. 

MESSAGES FROM THE 
BRAIN 

Will They Be Photographed ? 

Some remarkable photographs have 
been obtained by Dr. Adrian at Cam¬ 
bridge University of messages passing 
from the brain to the muscles. 

If a muscle is stretched one of the 
nerve fibres is stimulated, and its move¬ 
ments can be photographed with a very 
sensitive plate. The vibrations of a 
nerve fibre that take place in a second 
vary very much in number, depending 
on the degree to which a muscle stretches. 
Some novel work has been started at 
Cambridge in view of Dr/ Adrian’s 
discovery which may make it possible 
to take photographs of actual messages 
from the brain to the nervous system. 


A WIRELESS RACE 
The Picture Beats the Word 

The quickest way of sending a long 
telegram by wireless is to take a phpto- 
graph of the telegram and to transmit 
the photograph. 

Dr. Karolus, of the Telefunken Wire¬ 
less Company of Berlin, has just de¬ 
monstrated this important fact. by 
showing that whereas the best speed 
of wireless telegraphy is about 150 words 
a minute, he can send at least 200 words 
a minute by photography. -1 


THE WAY CLEAR 
FOR GERMANY 

Brazil Leaving the League 

NO GOVERNMENT DICTATION 
AT GENEVA 

Brazil, the country which last March 
prevented the election of Germany to the 
League Council, has now herself resigned 
from it, and thus smoothed the way for 
Germany’s election in September. 

Spain, too, has announced that she 
will not again be a candidate for election 
to the Council: she will be satisfied 
with nothing less than permanent 
membership in her own right as a 
Great Power. If that is not conceded 
to her (and it will not be) she is expected 
to resign from the League itself as Brazil 
has already done. 

Happily, resignation from the League 
takes two years to complete, and by 
that time better counsels may prevail. 
Only one other member of the League 
has ever resigned, Costa Rica. Argen¬ 
tina ceased to send delegates, but did 
not resign, and now they are coming back. 

Of course, everybody will be sorry if 
Brazil and Spain leave the League, but 
they must be their own judges of its 
value to them. It is certainly better 
that they should go out than that they 
should stand in the way of Germany’s 
coming in. Germany’s coming will 
strengthen the League enormously, 
.while their going will not greatly weaken 
it. It is very important that Govern¬ 
ments should learn that they cannot 
dictate to the League. Brazil and 
Spain seem to think they can. 


THINGS SAID 

The world wants music more than 
anything else. The Solicitor-General 

Every argument for war is a lie. 
The way to get peace is to be peaceable, 
British Methodist President 
The history we, most need for practical 
politics is the history of the last few 
years. The Prince of Wales 

The world will only get better so far 
as we get. better as individuals. 

The Prime Minister 

Not in arms, not in strife, lies- the hope 
of civilisation. The world will not in¬ 
definitely tolerate war. Lord Birkenhead 
The Crimea was nothing. I wonder 
if Wellington was anything. The Great 
War has wiped out the past. 

Sir George Higginson, aged zoo 
We shall not always be encased in 
matter. There is no limit to the destiny 
in store for each individual. 

Sir Oliver Lodge 

Only one thing can break the English 
middle-class, and that is if ever fear lays 
hold of them. George A . Birmingham 
All the most successful plays in 
Berlin during the last winter have been 
written by English authors. 

Lord D T Abernon 

Doubtless great wireless preachers 
will emerge whose fame will rival tliat 
of the film favourites. 

Bishop of Birmingham 
I see no reason why the King should 
not feel at home occasionally at the City 
^Temple or Wesley’s Chapel. 

President of the Congregational Union 
Hundreds of thousands of employers 
and workers, thoroughly Christian, are 
engulfed in a system which does not 
recognise Christian values. 

Bishop of Winchester 
The American people never admired 
England as they admire her today. To 
speak on a representative American plat¬ 
form since the General Strike of that mag¬ 
nificent fight of that magnificent people 
has been to bring the audience cheering 
to its feet. Mr. Edward Pr ice Belt T 
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THE WOODEN WALLS 
OF OLD LONDON 

WHERE THE ROMANS 
MARCHED 

First Embankment Built by 
the Thames 

A NEW DISCOVERY 

Our great-grandfathers of Nelson's 
day spoke pridefully of the Wooden 
Walls of Old England, those oak- 
timbered frigates which defended her 
shores from Napoleon's men-of-war; 
but such defences were far older than 
Napoleon or Nelson, or even than 
Elizabeth’s admirals. 

There was a British fleet when the 
Romans occupied Britain, with an 
admiral, whose headquarters were at 
Folkestone, and other re-fitting ports 
for ships at Dover and Burgh Castle and 
Brancaster on the east coast. It was 
only when this fleet fell to pieces after 
the Romans had departed that the 
Saxons forced their way into Britain 
and made it England. 

Built by Roman Consuls 

So the floating wooden walls of Eng¬ 
land are nearly 1900 years old, and a 
wooden wall of another kind which has. 
just been found among the foundations 
of new buildings in King William Street, 
London, and which was also of Roman 
origin, shows once again the truth of 
Mr. Baldwin's saying that Britain is the 
Roman Empire’s youngest son. 

It was under the Romans that London 
became a trading port of the first magni¬ 
tude. The Roman consuls of Londinium 
built the first Thames Embankment, a 
great timbered wall of trunks of trees 
squared and piled up with cross timbers 
keyed and dovetailed for strength. What 
is left of it has been traced between King 
William Street and Miles Lane, and it 
must have been built about a.d. 100. * 

Told by Broken Potsherds 

To this wharf came the traders from 
overseas, bringing oil and wine, leather 
and pottery, jewellery, silks, and-metal 
work from France and Italy and the 
Mediterranean. There was a great mar¬ 
ket for what was called the Samian 
pottery, for it was beautiful, and it was 
cheap enough. If it had not been so we 
might never have known the date of the 
Roman wooden wall, but in the course 
of fifty years or so a good many broken 
pieces were flung over the embankment 
into the river, as people always cast 
rubbish into running water. 

The date of this Samian ware is known 
from its decorations, and the broken 
potsherds now recovered enable the 
archaeologists to say when the timbered 
embankment must have been built. 

Later the Romans reclaimed more 
of the foreshore of the Thames, for the 
wall of Roman brick with which they 
afterwards enclosed the first City of 
London ran So feet nearer to the river 
as we know it now and along Upper 
T hames Street. Picture on page 7 


KENT HAS A NEW TOY 
A Jolly Little Railway 

A new delight awaits holiday-makers 
on the Kent coast next year in the shape 
of a very efficient toy railway. 

It will join two of the Cinque Ports, 
New Romney and Hythe, and will thus 
be over eight. miles long. It will cover 
a fine stretch of sands at Dymchurch, 
but there will be two tunnels, under two 
main roads. 

The gauge of the railway will be only 
15 inches, and the rolling stock will be 
a third of the size of ordinary carriages. 
One of the engines, the Green Goddess, 
has already been built. It is an exact 
reproduction of a modern express, and 
can travel at thirty miles an hour, drawing 
300 passengers. 

There will be a two-way track, with 
four lines at each of the live stations. 
The line .is expected to cost ^40,coo. 


LONDON’S PIGEONS 



Wire defences for the stonework on the Mansion House 



The pigeons in the City of London are very picturesque and friendly, but they have increased 
to such an extent that they have become a nuisance and do thousands of pounds’ worth of 
damage every year. They peck at the mortar and disintegrated stonework, and also take 
flowers from the City war memorial to build their nests. These pictures show the pigeons 
at the Mansion House and Royal Exchange 


TOO MANY THINGS 

SIMPLIFYING WORK IN 
U.S.A. 

What Mr. Hoover is Doing lor 
American Industry 

BOARD OF TRADE PLEASE 
FOLLOW 

By Our Industrial Correspondent 

Mr. Hoover, the United States Secre¬ 
tary of Commerce, is doing a great work 
for American industry by organising 
Simplicity. 

That may seem a strange thing to do, 
but really it is a very sensible one. 
Nearly all trades make too many sorts 
of articles. 

It is a good thing that there should 
be varieties of goods on sale, because 
needs and tastes differ: but when 
many firms are 'engaged in producing 
articles for sale there springs up a 
bewildering assortment of things be¬ 
tween many of which there is often 
very little difference. This is wasteful 
to the manufacturer and a trouble to 
the bu}'er. 

Hotel Economies 

For example, the writer of these notes 
recently moved from one house to 
another and found that all the electric 
plugs of his reading lamps were wasted 
because they did not fit the sockets of 
the new house. As a result about a 
dozen lamps had to be refitted and the 
old plugs thrown away. The same thing 
had happened on a previous occasion. 

Or let us turn to printing. Thousands 
of different forms are used in business 
for orders, inquiries, invoices, advice 
notes, and so on. The result is a tre¬ 
mendous amount of unnecessary type¬ 
setting as well as confusion in the use of 
the forms: 

According to the American State 
Department, a large American hotel 
company, possessing many hotels, saved 
one-fifth of the cost of its furnishing 
supplies by reducing the number of 
types of china, earthenware, glassware, 
table linen, and so on. 

Bewildering the Purchaser 

If we go to buy a gas-stove, or a 
storage tank, or lawn-mower, or other 
such article of common use, we find 
usually that catalogues and price lists 
set out so many sorts that we hardly 
know what to do for the best. It 
would be far better for the buyer if a 
small number of clearly-marked types 
were offered, with simple explanations 
as to how they differ. In buying a 
gas-stove it is very difficult to find out 
wliat the difference in the types means. 

Then irr making goods it saves a lot 
of work if fewer sorts are designed. 
Saving work means saving money and 
reducing costs. 

Astonishing Progress 

It is for this reason that Mr. Hoover 
has organised committees for the various 
American industries to consider these 
things. Trade by trade, articles are 
now being examined, and it has been 
found possible to get rid of thousands of 
unnecessary and wasteful productions. 

Between January, 1921, and October, 
1925, astonishing progress was made. 
We give a few items :. 

428 sizes of nails were reduced to 18 u 
1351 sorts of files to 96 . 

120 sorts of hot-water tanks to 13. 

665 sorts of tools to 351. 

78 sizes of blankets to 12. 

480 sorts of paint and varnish to 138. 

49 sorts of milk bottles to 9- 

These are only a few out of a host of 
simplifications which have been carried 
out with great gain to American 
industry. Why should not our own 
Board of Trade profit by this example ? 
Mr. Hoover calls his new department 
the Division of Simplified Practice, and 
we should like to see a similar institu¬ 
tion in England, provided it be given 
a simpler name. 
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FRENCH CABINET 
FOLLOWS THE FRANC 

FALL OF M. BRIAND 

Tenth Government Money 
Crisis Since the War 

THE ONLY WAY 

, Botli Austria and Hungary, because 
they accepted the guidance of the 
League of Nations, have succeeded in 
putting their national finances on a 
stable basis, and so, in the belief that 
they will continue of their own accord 
the sound methods introduced by the 
League, the Council has decided to 
remove its control. 

It is strange indeed that where Austria 
and Hungary, ruined by the war, have 
succeeded wealthy France meets con¬ 
tinual failure. Will she not be spurred 
by this contrast to take the necessary 
. steps at last ? Or is she waiting for 
the League ? Assuredly it is .at her 
^service. Already she has seen the fall 
'of five Cabinets and ten Finance 
Ministers over this sad business, M. 
\ Peret, the tenth Finance Minister, having 
brought down the whole Briand Cabinet 
with him without even a defeat in the 
Chamber. 

A New Battle Cry 

Up, Frenchmen, and save France by 
saving the franc ! 

That is the battle cry of a national 
committee, with Marshal Joffre at its 
head, which is organising the new 
voluntary tax in France. But why 
more taxation ? Has not the French 
Parliament -already adopted a Budget 
which for the first time since the war 
imposes enough taxes to meet the 
national expenditure ? 

It is true that the Budget has been 
balanced in theory, and that if the 
franc can be kept steady the actual 
money collected in taxation may be 
equal to the actual money spent. But 
the franc has not been steady. It has 
had a big drop, and, though special 
measures have lifted it up again, another 
fall may come at any time, and that 
would upset the hard-won balance 
beyond recovery. 

Borrowing to Pay Debts 

The balancing of the Budget is not 
everything. What is worrying the 
Government just now, and has been 
worrying Governments since the war, is 
the difficulty of managing what is known 
as the Short Term Debt. Some six 
hundred million pounds of the total 
National Debt of France has been lent 
to the Government for short terms only, 
so that part of it is always coming due 
for payment, and as it cannot be paid in 
present circumstances the only thing 
is to borrow again for another short 
term ; that is to say, to ask the people 
to whom it is due to lend it again 
instead of demanding it back. 

But because the lenders have seen 
tlieiranc shrink in value again and again, 
so that each time they get back in 
real value far less than they lent, they 
are more and more unwilling to lend 
again. They do not realise that this 
very unwillingness itself reduces 'the 
value of the franc still more, and reduces 
its value just the same while it is in their 
own pockets as when the Government 
has it! 

Restoring Confidence 

Thus to save the franc it is necessary 
not only to balance the Budget but to 
restore public confidence, so that those 
who have money to lend will believe it 
is safe to lend it. If a mass of the 
people of France are found willing to 
tax themselves to pay off these short 
term debts instead of renewing them, 
that, it is hoped, will restore the con¬ 
fidence of the lenders. It is calculated 
that even if only ten million pounds were 
paid off in this way the “ flight from the 
franc ” would be stayed. 

Meanwhile, the Government, to help 
to restore the confidence of the saving 
public, is making promises as to the 


A GREAT CAVE. 
DISCOVERY 

Derbyshire Below the 
Hills 

A FIRST SIGHT OF 
UNDERGROUND BEAUTY 

The part of North Derbyshire that has 
a limestone formation is honeycombed 
with big and little caves. 

Some have been broken into by miners 
for lead and for the fine forms of spar 
worked in that region. Many more, no 
doubt, remain to be discovered, and one 
of the finest yet known has lately been 
disclosed accidentally. 

Near Castleton, the scene of Scott’s 
Peveril of the Peak, where the famous 
Blue John spar is worked, the quarry- 
men, while extending the mine passages, 
broke into a cave hitherto unsuspected. 

For years past a band of rock- 
climbers, under the leadership of the 
well-known Alpinist Mr. J. W. Puttrell 
of Sheffield, have made it their pleasure 
and study to explore these Derbyshire 
caves, and Mr. Puttrell and his friends 
Mr. F. A. Holmes and Mr. J. Armitage, 
of the Buxton Archaeological Associa¬ 
tion, have no\y added the newly-found 
cavern to their explorations. 

Down the Rocky Slope 

Passing down a steep rocky slope to a 
narrow rift they reached a precipitous 
drop, down which they let themselves 
40 feet by rope to a ledge, and then, by 
a shingly descent, arrived at a large 
cavern strewn with huge blocks fallen 
from the roof. Where the rocks had 
not fallen were beautifully coloured 
stalactite formations. 

By a further steep descent they 
reached, over glassy stalagmite surfaces, 
a second chahiber, with beautiful grot¬ 
toes and other petrefactions which they 
declare surpassed the similar formations 
in the Somerset Cheddar Caves. One 
takes the form of a gigantic piped organ. 

The cave was exceptionally dry, but 
the explorers do not anticipate it will be 
made accessible to visitors as the 
approach is so difficult, and the opening 
out of a route would be too expensive. 


A THRILL FOR THE I.L.O. 
MEN 

The Jura Cyclone 

The 400 delegates to the recent 
I.L.O. conference at Geneva will not 
soon forget the cyclone through which 
their steamer took them safely across 
the lake to Evian-les-Bains, though 
they only experienced the tail of it. 

A whirlwind suddenly appeared out 
of ink-black clouds over the Jura 
Mountains, and, moving with extra¬ 
ordinary speed, swept all before it. 

In the.Chaux de Fonds district fifteen 
farms were destroyed. Roofs were torn 
off, century-old trees uprooted, orchards 
and vineyards damaged, and many 
animals perished under the debris. In 
the Bernese Jura twenty farms were 
wrecked, and an entire forest on Mont 
Soleil was razed. 

One old woman discovered in a roof¬ 
less dwelling was counting and recount¬ 
ing her small savings, which had been 
scattered around her. 


Continued from the previous column 
limits of further taxation which some 
of its critics think very unwise. The 
whole trouble with the franc is the un¬ 
willingness of the French to tax them¬ 
selves. All the time financial experts 
are warning France that there is really 
only one way of permanently steadying 
the franc, the way that has now been' 
adopted by almost every country in 
Europe except France, a return to the 
gold standard. Only when the French 
people begin to pay their way as a 
nation, and the holders of French 
Government paper know that it repre¬ 
sents not mere paper but solid gold, 
will their confidence be finally restored. 


BILL STICKERS 

He May Now Go Safely 
Home 

NOT TO BE PROSECUTED 
ANY MORE 

No more will Bill Stickers be afraid 
to go back to his native town ; no more 
will lie see pasted up in every street the. 
terrible words: Bill Stickers will be 
prosecuted. For Bill Stickers is passing 
away like the organ grinder and the 
German band.. 

He is a bill-sticker no more ; he is a 
poster advertiser, and a member of 
the United Billposters Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland, affiliated to 
the British Posters Advertisement Asso¬ 
ciation, and as such is welcomed to a 
Congress by the Mayor of Folkestone 
and addressed in suitable terms of 
compliment by Lord Leverhulme. 

The days are past when the bill- 
sticker’s name was a term of reproach 
and rewards were' offered for finding 
him. He now plies his calling as a public 
benefactor. 

The bill-poster of today hangs the 
pictures of the Poor Mari’s Academy on 
the hoardings. It is he who sends us to 
Skegness because it is So Bracing; or 
persuades us to Keep that Schoolgirl 
Complexion. Perhaps his share is 
something like that of the organ-blower 
at the organ recital, but it is certain that 
people would be less likely to seek health 
and beauty without his helping hand in 
bringing them into notice. It is the 
bill-poster who persuades us to go to 
Kew in lilac time (by Bus 27) or sends us 
to countryside and cathedral town for 
the holidays. 

Lord Leverhulme, in addressing the 
Folkestone Congress, said the Prince of 
Wales had first spoken of the bill¬ 
poster’s hoardings as the Poor Man’s 
Picture Gallery ; and he added another 
conundrum about his art: “ What is 
the Scotsman’s Kinema ? ” It is the 
flickering wall-space of the Sky-Signs of 
Piccadilly Circus, which advertise every- 
tliing the Scotsman holds dear and charge 
him nothing for it. 


A LION GOES FOR A WALK 
Swiss Boy and the King of 
Beasts 

HOW HE WAS TRAPPED 

Have you ever found a lion sitting 
on the path when you went for a walk ? 
And what would you do if you did ? 

A small boy found a lion sitting in 
front of a cafe the other day in that over¬ 
grown Swiss village of La Chaux de 
Fonds where they make gold watches. 
He thought it was a dog, and was just 
going to pat it when he saw his mistake. 
Then he helped to catch it and put it 
back in its cage. That sounds very 
brave, but as a matter of fact the small 
boy did not. realise that he was helping 
to catch it. 

He simply bolted down a passage and 
through a door at the other end. But 
as the lion followed into the passage, and 
as the boy pulled the door after him, and 
the lion’s owner came up with its cage 
and fixed it at the entrance so that the 
lion walked into it, the boy’s action 
helped nicely do put the lion in a trap. 

It must have been quite a quiet sort 
of lion to be sitting like that on the side¬ 
walk. It belonged to an Indian fakir, 
and an artist had been sketching it in 
its cage when the animal found its 
owner had forgotten to bolt the cage 
door. So, for a change, the King of 
Beasts walked out and along the street, 
and sat down ! 


THE BRAVE LIGHTHOUSE GIRL 

Miss Ethel Langton, the brave 15- 
y ear-old girl who kept, the lamp of 
Bembridge lighthouse burning for three 
days and nights during a fierce gale off 
the Isle of Might, has been awarded 
Lloyd’s bronze medal, 


A GENERATION IN 
WILDEST AFRICA 

A Splendid Man Passes 
On 

THINKING BLACK 

A generation in the remote fastnesses 
of Central Africa, teaching and prac¬ 
tising Christianity, is the wonderful 
record of Mr. Dan Crawford, who has 
died at Luanza, in Congo FreeState. 

At the very outset of his mission, 
when he landed in Angola, Portuguese 
West Africa, he travelled a thousand 
miles through unknown country .in 
the track of slave-raiders trading with 
the Portuguese, a path strewn with the 
chains and yokes of slaves who had 
died on the terrible journey to the coast. 
Attaching himself to a caravan he 
reached the domain of King Mushidi, 
the Black Napoleon of Central Africa, 
who had five hundred wives and “ rioted 
in human blood.” 

Mushidi conceived a great liking for 
him and made him his- secretary, 
whether he would or no. His captivity 
was ended when a Belgian expedition 
broke up Mushidi’s domain and cut off 
his head (a gruesome relic which ulti¬ 
mately reached a London museum). 
But for many years after that Mr. 
Crawford lived voluntarily with the 
natives, among whom he taught agri¬ 
culture, helped to build towns and vil¬ 
lages, and established schools. 

He translated the New Testament 
into two languages, but so completely 
identified his own life with that of his 
neighbours as to be able to speak of 
himself as actually “ thinking black.” 

A LIFE OF GREAT 
VARIETY 

A Peace-maker in Ireland 

The fourth Earl of Dunraven, who 
has just died at 85, has been a figure in 
politics and sport for two generations. 
His success in both would have been 
greater if he had been more persevering, 
but he did good work for Ireland. 

He began life as a war correspondent, 
and as a journalist he saw two dramatic 
events in one room. He witnessed the 
inauguration of the German Empire 
at Versailles in 1871, and its fall at 
the signing of peace in the same room 
in 1919. 

Travel followed, and then politics. 
He became an Under-Secretary and won 
golden opinions as chairman of the 
Committee on the Sweating System 
which did so much to rouse the public 
to the need of protecting the worst- 
paid workers. But politics he soon 
neglected for yachting. 

In his later years Lord Dunraven’s 
interest in the troubles of his native 
Ireland grew deep and steady. It was 
he who presided over the Irish Land 
Convention which brought landlord and 
tenant, together and enabled Mr. Wynd- 
ham to carry his great Act, settling nine- 
tenths of the land question, and when 
the third Home Rule Bill was brought 117 
he. voted for it. 


A BUNCH OF FLOWERS 

An English visitor of 52 was found 
dead on the very day of his arrival at 
Stans, near the Lake of Lucerne, at the 
foot of a hundred-foot precipice. 

In liis hand was a bunch of flowers. 
He had climbed over two thousand feet, 
and had clearly lost his footing while 
gathering the flowers on a steep grassy 
slope with the precipice below. 
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A SNAKE STORY 
Remarkable Scene in a Village 
Temple 

In many parts of India, as in Africa, 
snakes are the objects of worship and 
veneration, and a very curious story 
comes just now from a village in the 
district of Bhir. 

A large serpent suddenly arrived and 
took up its quarters in the village temple. 
The viHagers at once approached the 
temple in a solemn procession, taking 
with them offerings of milk and eggs, the 
greatest delicacies to a snaky palate. 
But the snake refused to touch them ; 
in fact, it will not eat or drink anything 
at all; 

The villagers have now come to think 
that the snake is really the goddess of the 
temple in disguise, and that she has come 
to them in the shape of a serpent and 
refused to accept their offerings because 
she is displeased with one of her wor¬ 
shippers who has neglected to perform 
a promised vow. Accordingly, they are 
in a great state of distress, and are 
imploring the goddess day and night, 
with prayers and entreaties, to give a 
sign that will let them know in what way 
they have offended her. 


PASSPORT NUISANCE 
Trying to Get Rid of It 

Last month’s Conference of the League 
of Nations on the passport obstacle to 
travel and business did not make much 
advance, but some progress was fore¬ 
shadowed. 

It was agreed that a general type of 
passport should be recommended to all 
countries ; that passports should remain 
good for five years instead of two ; that 
they should serve for all countries; and 
that they should be issued at cost price 
and not used as a source of revenue for 
the country issuing them. 

These are not adopted regulations, but 
only suggestions. Happily they are all 
in a right direction, though they fall 
far short of what is needed. 


SCHOOL OF CRAFTSMEN 
What a Boy Made with a 
Razor Blade 

The boys and girls of the Hackney 
and Shoreditch schools have a handi¬ 
works guild of their own, and have 
been holding an exhibition 'of their 
work in London Fields School. 

These child craftsmen are all between 
four and fourteen, some of them from 
one and two-roomed tenements, and 
they only spend two .and a half hours a 
week at the work, but they have pro¬ 
duced a most , marvellous collection. 

Perhaps the finest tiling there was a 
head modelled in clay by a boy of 13, 
who has called it My Friend John. 
There were many, sketches and water 
colours by other budding artists. Wood¬ 
carving and metal-work were also well 
represented. 

Then there were models of yachts, 
a Greek temple, and an Old English 
market-place. One boy, with nothing 
but a safety-razor blade for a tool, 
produced an inlaid draughtsboard. 


SEVEN COUNTRIES IN 
SEVEN DAYS 
And Cheaper Than the Train 

It was part of the education of every 
young gentleman of means in the old 
days to do what is known as the Grand 
Tour of Europe. 

It took, by road, anything from six 
months to a year. ~ Air. Stanhope 
Sprigg has just been doing it (or a great 
part of it) in a week, by air. 

Spending a Sunday night in London, 
he slept in Amsterdam on the Monday, 
in Copenhagen on Tuesday, in Berlin 
on Wednesday, in Vienna on Thursday, 
in Zurich on Friday, in Paris on Satur¬ 
day, and in London again on Sunday. 
Seven countries and six capitals in 
seven days! 

Because of the saving in hotel bills 
amd sleeping carriages this was actually 
cheaper than by train and boat. 


STOPPING A RIGHT OF 
WAY 

When Violence is Legal 

If you are walking along a public 
footpath and the owner of the land tries 
to stop you, what should you do ? 

No doubt you should first reason with 
him and try to persuade him to get out 
of your way, but if he will not you may 
use the necessary force to remove the 
obstacle. That was the decision of the 
Westmorland magistrates in an interest¬ 
ing case the other da} 7 . 

A public footpath between two parishes 
near Windermere, used for many years, 
crossed a farm which had changed hands. 
The new owner tried to close the foot¬ 
path, and summoned a man who resisted 
him. The defendant’s solicitor sub¬ 
mitted that “ if the question of title 
arose ” his client could use violence to 
assert his right. The magistrates agreed, 
and refused to continue the case. 

CHEAPER MUSIC 
Masterpieces at Threepence 

All music lovers among C.N. readers 
will be interested in a remarkable 
fortnightly publication called Music 
Masterpieces. 

Each Part of this work contains five 
complete pieces, none of which is ob¬ 
tainable separately under 2s. A glance 
at the contents of the Part now on 
sale will prove the splendid value 
which is offered. The Bridal March from 
Wagner’s Lohengrin; Q, Now My 
Heart from Young England, by G. H. 
Clutsam.; Weber’s Der Freischutz 
(Softly Sighs the Voice of Evening) ; 
Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon, arranged 
by Herman Finck; and the famous 
song, Deep As the Sea, from Fraser- 
Simson’s Our Nell. . . 

Music Masterpieces is obtainable at 
all newsagents and bookstalls, price 
is. 3d. a Part. 


THE GOSPEL OF WORK 
How 42 Men Preached It 
A HOUSE UP IN FOUR DAYS 

While the politicians arc talking about 
house building .\2 odd men, all but three 
of them unskilled, have been showing 
what can be done to make up leeway. 

In Horseferry Road, Westminster, a 
six-roomed house with two storeys has 
been built of concrete in three days and 
a half, said to be a world’s record. The 
cost is £300, against £800 for a brick 
house of a similar size. The men who 
did this remarkable thing were a hap¬ 
hazard collection. Nine of them were 
old Navy men, heroes of Zeebrugge, and 
the party included a chartered account¬ 
ant, a song-writer, a ventriloquist, and 
a rag and bone merchant. 

On Wednesday morning there was a 
barren piece of land ; on Saturday after¬ 
noon a house stood on it, complete. 
The men began the house at five on a 
Wednesday morning and worked night 
and day in twelve-hour shifts till tea- 
time on Saturday. Their leader took 
only six hours’ sleep during the whole 
of that time, and the sailor men worked 
19 hours at a stretch. The house was 
built with steel moulds, into, which 
concrete was poured on the spot. 


In the Auction Rooms 

Tin following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A portrait by Raeburn . . . £8800 

A gilt copper cross stand . . £2000 

A gilt copper chalice . . .£1500 

Pair of prints by Debucourt . £900 

An 18th-Dynasty bronze figure £610 
An Etruscan bronze mirror . £600 

Pair of old English velvet panels £560 . 
A 12th-century copper plaque*. £540 
Seven Adam chairs . . . ’. £420 

A Queen Anne armchair . , £304 

Three Queen Anne candlesticks £100 
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The Fall of the Pictures 

As pretty as a picture, people 
** used to say. 

What delightful pictures they 
used to seem when first the 
kinematograph flashed them on 
the screen, and what a miraculous 
invention everyone thought it ! 

How charming! people used 
to say when they had got over 
the wonder of it. 

Beautiful indeed it was, and 
how fast it grew up as the 
imagination and ingenuity .of 
clever minds developed it. They 
began by showing the way of a 
ship on the sea, the flight of a 
bird in the air ; they went on to 
search everywhere for subjects 
which the kinematograph could 
capture, till there was a time 
when it seemed that all the 
beauty of the living world might 
be broadcast for every eye to see. 

That is one side of the Pictures. 
Now look, at another. 

Not very long ago in Paris 
an aviator was killed in trying 
to fly through the Eiffel Tower. 
He died to make a film. 

That is another' side of the 
Pictures, the ugly side. 

Brave flying men take their 
lives in their wings every day. 
It is the only way in which these 
pioneers of the air can make that 
new and perilous ocean safe for the 
people of the future. Butthinkof 
making a show of a flight that 
ended in death, or of a feat 
that even risks a man’s life! 
This Frenchman was butchered 
to thrill senseless and unfeeling 
people with the sight of danger. 
It is one of the ideas of the old 
days when cruelty was common 
and people paid to see it. 

Such a thing as this brings 
home to us the sordid and stupid 
way in which the kinematograph, 
so full of promise and wonder and 
delight, has been ruined by stupid 
commercial promoters. Under 
proper guidance it should not only 
show us all the kingdoms of the 
moving world we live in, but it 
might illuminate the past and 
throw a light on the future. 

We would not try to confine 
it to instructive things. The 
world is full of great stories. The 
best true stories have romance 
in them, just, as the best ro¬ 
mances have truth. Some of them, 
grave or gay, humorous or 
fanciful, have found their way 
on to the films, but they are 
crowded out by meaningless 
imbecilities which those .who 
present them call marvellous, 
dazzling, stupendous, or super- 
magnificent, but which never 
have in them a smile or a tear, 
and are, generally, the greatest 
examples of costly dullness that 
the world has ever known. 

Whose fault is it ? People 
with much intelligence no longer 
go to the Pictures. Perhaps that 
is why they seem all to be made 
for people without it. 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Two Ways 

Jn May we had a General Strike in 
Britain ; in June came the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference in Geneva. 

Every year in May there come to 
Geneva from the countries which are 
members of the I.L.O., delegates of 
governments, employers, and workers. 
Each gives his point of view. Some¬ 
times the discussions are quite hot, 
but the delegates have all come to¬ 
gether in the earnest wish to find solu¬ 
tions of difficulties, and most of them 
are ready to give as well as take. 

There is nothing sudden about it. 
The Labour Office of the League has 
been spending its thought and time on 
the problems discussed, so that the 
Conference knows with what it has to 
deal. Its method may be too slow for 
hotheads, but in the end it is sure. 

Which is the better way, do you 
think—the Conference or the Strike ? 
. © 

Three Francs for Fourpence 

JTrancs have come to three for four- 
pence. It is a tragic comment 
on the theory that war can pay. Is 
it not twenty years since Mr. Norman 
Angell told us that this is exactly 
what would happen ? 

What interests us at the moment 
is this very remarkable fact—that 
France herself has helped to restore 
the finances of her old enemies in 
war while her francs have been falling. 
Germany has put her currency right. 
Hungary has put her currency right. 
Austria lias put her currency right. 

Only the other day Austria and 
Hungary were declared by the League 
to be soundly established and able to 
stand alone, thanks to the help of 
the League. 

Which shows what all wise men 
know well, that 

The League can do for a country what 
the country cannot do for itself. 

© 

Noon and Sunset 

Qn Independence Day this year the 
people of the United States will 
remember that a hundred years ago, 
on July 4, 1826, the two last surviving 
signatories of the Declaration of 
Independence died within a few hours. 

On that day Americans were cele¬ 
brating the jubilee of the famous 
Declaration, and John Adams, the 
second President of the Republic, lay 
on his deathbed. He was ninety, and 
his' thoughts went back to that 
historic day half a century before when 
he and so many others had put their 
names on the epoch-making document. 
Of all the number he and Jefferson still 
saw the light of the Sun, and the dying 
man reminded those who stood around 
his bed that when he was gone Jefferson 
would be the sole survivor. 

The old man died at sunset, mur¬ 
muring with his last breath : Jefferson 
is still left . But Jefferson had passed 
away at noon. 


The C.N. Goes to Prison 

Qne of our readers, who is a regular 
visitor to prison, has been en¬ 
couraging the men he finds there to 
bind the C.N. in volumes and • pass 
it into circulation. 

There is no book, he says, more 
enjoyed by prisoners of all- classes 
and ages; and one of the men, who 
is working for a London University 
degree, said the other day : 

There is nothing you could do better 
for the men than to supply every one of them 
with a weekly copy of the C. N. 

We go into many queer places, and 
we are specially glad to go to prison. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

|f you do not take your work seriously 
you' cannot enjoy it. That is what 
makes life so hard for the humorist. 

. 0 

JTie essential thing for* success is not 
capital but character. Still, it has 
to be a capital character. 

0 

Jt is easy, according to a. critic, to forget 
about music. Evidently the young 
lady next door 
to him is not 
learning the 
piano. 

0 

Do not wear 
yourself out 
with pleasure. 
Nor with dis¬ 
pleasure. 

0 

Noses, W e are 
told, can be 
put in a sauce¬ 
pan and stewed. 
Unless you pre¬ 
fer buttercups 



M 
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PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If the Ashes rest 
on Hobbs 


put in the oven and baked. 

0 

JVIany women simply devour novels. 

Without even stopping to take off 
the covers. 

0 

(Children, writes an essayist, shou Id be 
allowed to keep their dreams. If 
they become writers later on, their 
dreams will keep them. 

0 

A. critic complains that Mr. Munro’s 
play, The Mountain, is too long. 
Has the author made a Mountain out of 
a molehill ? 

© 

The Makers 

"pHERE’ are some who are builders 
and makers: 

The bridges and roads, 

The ships and their loads, ■ 
The cities and councils are theirs. 
There are some who are spoilers and 
breakers: 

The graves and the dust, 

The ruins and rust, 

The tears and the curses are theirs. 
So I hope I may march with the 
makers: 

It’s work for a man 
To labour and plan, 

Nor rest .till his hope has come true. 
It were shameful to lag with the 
- breakers: 

It is easy to break, 

It is harder to make ; 

The thing that is hard I will do. 

J.B. 


The Butcher’s Boy 

By a Traveller in Cornwall 

J^own the hill flies Mexico with 
Fred John Tape, the butcher’s 
boy, on his back, urging him on to a 
speed that no other pony in Cornwall 
would think of emulating. 

Mexico is 26, and Fred has been 
riding him on the butcher’s rounds for 
six years. Fred is only 15 now, and 
when they first put him on Mexico’s 
back he was a tiny fellow of nine. 
Even at 15 he is only a little chap, a 
merry-eyed, stocky, sturdy, tow¬ 
headed man of the world, busy from 
mom till eve, and always happy. 

Only for Ornament 

Fred is a prime favourite with every¬ 
one in the little town, for all the few¬ 
ness of his inches; and Mexico loves 
him. What about that switch which 
Fred seems to be so fond of brandishing 
wherever he goes ? Well, that is only 
for ornament. Fred would never think 
of touching Mexico with it save for a 
love-pat or two. Mexico runs, like a 
Derby winner without any switch. 

Fired was born near Bude, the town 
where he now works. When he was 
.three his father died, and he and his 
mother had to go into the workhouse, 
But, being the man he is, out he came 
when he was nine, he and his mother, 
for the kindly butcher found a home 
for both, and Mrs. Tape helps in the 
house while Fred goes the rounds. 

The Riding Lesson 

“ How did you learn to ride so well, 
Fred ? ” somebody asked him. 

“ I didn’t learn, sir. They justqsut 
me on Mexico, away up on the Downs, 
so’s I’d fall soft when I did fall, and I 
rode him. Didn’t I, Mexico ? ” 

Mexico cocks a wise old eye, but says 
nothing. He wouldn’t give his little 
master away, not for all the corn in 
Cornwall, would you, Mexico ? 

0 But why do you call him Mexico, 
Fred?” 

“ Don’t know, sir. Seems to suit 
him.” 

Perhaps Fred, careering down - the 
hill at twenty miles an hour, with the 
switch waving and his yellow hair, 
flying, imagines himself a cowboy on 
the Mexican plains, and old Mexico a 
young and untamable broncho whom 
he alone can ride. Isn’t that so, Fred ? 

No reply. _ For Fred has his day’s 
work before him, and he can’t stop to 
answer any more questions. 

Good-bye, Fred! Good-bye, Mexico. 
' © 

The Only Way With Your Enemy 

To hate your adversary will not 
help you; to kill him will not help 
you; nothing in the compass of the 
Universe can help you hut to love him. 

But let that love flow out upon all 
around you, and what could harm 
you ? How many a knot of mystery 
and misunderstanding would be un¬ 
tied by one word spoken in simple 
and confiding truth of heart 1 How 
many a solitary place would be made 
glad if love were there; and how 
many a dark dwelling would be filled 
with light ! O. Dewey 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


BRIGHTER CRICKET 

MUCH ADO ABOUT IT 

The Trouble of the Slowing- 
Down in Play 

WHY NOT QUICKEN UP? 

In the most exciting cricket season we 
have ever known a curious double- 
barrelled debate is being conducted. 

Practically all the critics are agreed 
that we need Brighter Cricket,* a 
brightening of batting and fielding, so 
that matches may move more swiftly ; 
yet the very same voices are angrily raised 
against the limitation of Test Match 
play to three days for all but the final 
of the series. 

Before a ball had been bowled in the 
present Tests the cry went forth : “ We 
must in future have five days for each 
of these matches.’* Now, it is obvious 
that there cannot be reason for both 
quickening play and lengthening games. 

Not long ago we gave a trial to two- 
day matches. Games started earlier 
and ended later. We finished an 
astonishingly large proportion of the 
contests under those conditions, but 
the unnatural pace and strain threatened 
to drive many players into retirement. 
Still, we did find that cricket could be 
played as brightly, on county grounds 
as on private pitches. 

Lack of Courage 

But this season many batsmen of 
repute have played with excessive 
caution and lack of courage, patting 
back to the bowlers balls which should 
have been hit to the boundary or out 
of the ground. We have seen men 
taking nearly 200 minutes to score less 
than 50 runs. We used to complain that 
that majestic figure in cricket the late 
William Gunn erred on the side of 
deliberation. 

“ I find,” answered he, " that I can 
average 40 an hour with comfort, but if 
1 try to force the pace much beyond 
that I begin lifting them,” which meant, 
of course, that he gave catches. But 
“ slow ” William Gunn did produce liis 
40 an hour; our experts are giving us 
30 in two and a half hours. That is 
the trouble, not the allowance of three 
days to a match. 

A Game for Athletes 

Australia has left out of her side this 
summer a supreme master of defence who 
takes about six hours to score a century. 1 
We have men of almost as cautious 
habit in our own ranks. We should 
not play them in Test cricket. We 
want men on both sides who will get on I 
or get out. Cricket is a game for ath¬ 
letes, not for the timorous and lethargic. 

County cricket clubs have a hard 
struggle to keep alive ; they are for ever 
promoting bazaars and private sub¬ 
scriptions in order to escape bankruptcy. 
If the Test Matches are allowed to effect 
a general slowing-down of play people 
will not attend the games, and our 
national pastime will fail for lack of 
public support. Our aim should be, 
not to extend the time for matches, 
but to get them finished within the time 
allowed. Australia, with her very 
limited number of sides, can take what 
time she chooses at home, but here the 
case is different. 

Playing Like Schoolboys 

Cricket flourishes amazingly in north- 
ern England, where they can outbid 
the counties for the services of bowlers 
and batsmen. The success of the game 
there results from the bright and 
splendid play where, in the course of a 
single afternoon, each side completes 
an innings. The game is conducted in 
the north with the zest and speed which 
characterise the play of public schools. 

That is the spirit, the pace, and the 
manner in which county and Test cricket' 
should be played, and men who cannot 
meet the conditions should ‘enter other 
fields. Speed and skill have made 
cricket the monarch of games, the slow¬ 
coaches notwithstanding. 


Ideal weather has given the Western 
Canadian wheat crop an excellent start, 
and another great yield is hoped for. 

New Use for a Prison 

An empty prison in Wales has been 
used as a public kitchen for unemployed 
miners and their families. 

Hare at School 

A hare which ran into a Methodist 
Sunday-school in Glamorganshire was 
caught after an exciting chase. 

A Potato Record 

. England has just received the biggest 
ocean cargo of new potatoes which has 
ever reached us, France and the Channel 
Islands alone having sent a hundred 
thousand tons. 


The other day we heard a story which 
* pleased us very much. It was told 
by a lady in a northern seaside town. 

One morning this lady woke to find 
the housemaid standing at her bedside 
holding a magnificent fur coat. A label 
hung from the button and announced 
that its price was two hundred guineas. 

” Who sent it ? ” asked the lady, 
wondering which of her friends was rich 
enough to make such a present. 

” I don’t know, madam,” said the 
maid; " I found it in the yard.” ^ 

The lady immediately thought that 
Father Christmas must have been at 
work, although it was not his visiting 
day. But she was wrong. 

All night a terrible storm had been 
raging. Chimney-pots and tiles had been 
! heard crashing to the ground. Some 


Some American railways are equipping 
their locomotives with speedometers. 

Bring Your Own Fuel 

Village blacksmiths in Yorkshire de¬ 
clined to do work during the strike 
unless customers supplied their own coal. 

A Giant among the Cowslips 

A cowslip with 258 blooms growing on 
a stem over half an inch thick was picked 
the other day near Selby, Yorkshire. 

One of Livingstone’s Men 

The last_ of the white men who 
travelled with Livingstone in Central 
Africa saw a film version of his journeys 
the other day. This was Charles St. 
John, once a naval boatswain, aged 87, 
now living in the Isle of Wight. 


| places had been almost wrecked, among 
them being a furrier’s shop, whose stock 
had been scattered all over the town. 

When the gale had abated a little the 
lady struggled through the still tempes¬ 
tuous streets to restore the coat. She 
found the shopkeeper in the ruins of his 
business, helping workmen to board up 
the broken windows. Strangely enough, 
he seemed cheerful. In answer to her 
sympathetic words he said: 

" Yes, madam, it means a great loss, 
for there’s been a lot. of damage done. 
Still, I haven’t lost anything out of my 
stock. It’s true that my sables and 
foxes have been blown all over the place, 
but people have been bringing them back 
to me all day long. It does you good to 
know that there’s so much honesty and 
. kindness in the world,” 


SORROWS OF THE 
YALE 

TALE OF A KING’S BEAST 

The Mystery of the Horns that 
Point Both Ways 

A PROFESSOR IN DISTRESS 

Sir Arthur Shipley, who knows all 
about birds and beasts and parasites, 
has lately caused alarm by declaring that 
one of the King’s Beasts is all wrong. 

It is the Yale, which will be sought in 
vain among the King’s herd of short¬ 
horns, or even in the Zoo. 

The Yale is nearer to the Throne than 
that. He is one of the unrecognised 
supporters of the Royal Arms. Two of 
these supporters, the Lion and the 
Unicorn, have been chosen from the rest 
for public occasions, and no one is going 
to complain that he lias never seen a 
Unicorn now. But the Yale is different. 
Our Sovereign Lord the King, being the 
fount of honour, has a claim to all the 
heraldic beasts which support coats-of- 
arrns, and the Yale is one of the heraldic 
menagerie. He is one of the King’s 
Beasts. The King’s artists have sculp¬ 
tured him wrong. 

The Yale Fashion in Egypt 

On the moat bridge at Hampton 
Court the Yale was placed in effigy with 
others of the King’s Beasts some years 
ago. The sculptor put his horns pointing 
backward. Sir Arthur Shipley, who, as 
Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
has a special interest in the Yale, for 
the reason explained below, drew atten¬ 
tion to the mistake, but the Yale’s 
horns continued to point backward all 
through the Great War. Finding that 
nothing happened, the same sculptor, or 
another, has now stuck one of the Yale’s 
horns the wrong way outside the Royal 
Chapel at Windsor, 

That is no way to treat the Yale, 
which had one horn pointing forward 
and the other backward long before 
King Tutankhamen. In this odd but 
distinguished fashion he wore his horns 
when Herodotus was writing history and 
Aristotle was teaching philosophy to the 
ages. The open-minded Pliny thought 
the Yale’s horns could pivot, which 
gave him an advantage in combat; but, 
strange to say, Pliny did not invent the 
animal. Sir Arthur Shipley says that 
in the Bahr-el-Ghazal and Upper Egypt 
the natives today train the horns of 
their domesticated cattle in the Yale 
fashion. They have always liked it so. 

A History of 5000 Years 

The Yale has, therefore, a veritable 
history of 5000 years. As a heraldic 
beast he struck the royal fancy 400 
years ago, when Lady Margaret Beau¬ 
fort, who founded Christ’s College, of 
which Sir Arthur Shipley is Master, 
adopted him as one of the supporters of 
her arms. Later Henry Fitzroy, Duko 
of Richmond, adopted the royal fashion 
in beasts, but the heraldic artist of thosa 
days took the liberty of giving the Yale 
a tail like a dog. 

Heraldic artists seem to have been a 
little unfair to this venerable rumi¬ 
nant ; but it is not too late for King 
George to have the matter righted, and 
we await the next development. 


A SURPRISING BOUNCE 

A passenger on the top of a bus in 
Clapham was horrified to see an elderly 
man fall fifty feet from a window he was 
repairing; he was probably astonished 
to see the man rebound like a ball. 

The man had fallen on to a shed, and 
wliat saved him from death was the fact 
that the roof of the shed was made of 
sheets of asbestos on a wooden frame, 
and these proved so elastic as to break 
liis fall without breaking anything else 
but his arm. 


THE ROMAN ON THE THAMES 



While digging for the foundations of new buildings in King William Street, London, the 
remains of the first Thames Embankment were found—a great wharf built of tree-trunks 
by the Romans fifteen hundred years or more ago. This picture shows Roman officers 
watching the unloading of ships on the Thames 1600 years ago.. See page 3 


it Does You Good 
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HOW TO MAKE 
THE MINES PAY 

WHAT GERMANY HAS 
DONE 

Higher Wages, Shorter Hours, 
and Great Prosperity 

EFFECTS OF REORGANISATION 

Industrial history has few more 
wonderful chapters than the story, of 
how the Ruhr coalmines- have got on 
their feet again after the Occupation by 
the Allied troops. 

During the Occupation the industry, 
was on strike against the foreigner. 
The French, it was said, went there for 
the coal, and the French must be left to 
get it. German miners by the thousand 
suffered expulsion from the Ruhr 
rather than work the mines under 
French- bayonets. 

The Occupation ended in 1924, and 
only then did the miners return to a 
ruined industry. Yet between January 
1925 and March 1926 the output by 
each man has increased by 19 per cent. 
Even as compared with 1913 it is up 
15 per cent, in spite of the fact that 
hours of work ha^e been shortened in 
the interval. Wages have gone up and 
the output is still improving. 

Reductions in Staff 

What is the cause ? The cause is well 
known to all. It is reorganisation. 

Small mines have been closed. The 
older mines among the large ones 
^ave been closed. The less productive 
seams in the newer mines have been 
abandoned. Production has been 
concentrated in the most economical 
and . productive seams. . This has 
involved heavy reductions in the 
numbers of miners, officials, and clerks, 
and it is the most efficient men in each 
class that have been retained. 

Old - type plant has been scrapped 
and modern plant substituted, and 
much of the harder work of coal-getting 
has been abolished. Quicker ways of 
getting the men both down the shafts 
. and along the galleries to the coal face 
have been found. 

Turning Coal Into Oil 

And last, but not least, research has 
been intensified to find newer and 
better methods^ especially in the con¬ 
version of waste dust into power and 
heat. Revolutionary schemes are 
maturing, indeed, for converting coal 
into oil on an immense scale, at a 
tremendous saving. 

The Coal Commission recommended 
that ^ the British Government should 
finance experiments to this end, and 
the mine-owners have been saying that 
if anyone will show them a paying 
process they* \vili gladly adopt it. The 
German mine-owners did not wait 
for their Government or anyone else 
to help them ; they helped themselves, 
with the results wc see. When will our 
mine-owners copy this example ? 

NOTTINGHAM’S CLOCK 
Back to its Birthplace 

Thousands of people who have wished 
to meet friends, in Nottingham have 
chosen the clock of the ugly Exchange 
as a trysting-place, and they will be 
interested to learn that after 45 years* 
service this old timepiece is back in the 
factory in which it was made. 

The makers state that the wear is 
very slight. One pinion has made over 
158 million revolutions, and its teeth' 
show wear of only a fifteen-thousandth 
of an inch . 


AIRING A GRIEVANCE 

Church Service v. Call-box 

A WIRELESS COMEDY 

In the peace of a Sabbath evening the 
church service at a parish church near 
Sheffield was broadcast by the relay 
station, and, as the American wireless 
phrase goes, took the air. But in the 
midst of this devotion a most incon¬ 
gruous phrase struck across the clergy¬ 
man’s quiet words, and a voice said : 
“ Two pennies, please.” 

For a moment the startled listeners- 
in may have thought the collection had 
begun prematurely, but the voice they 
heard did not proceed from the broad¬ 
casting station but from a neighbouring 
telephone station with a faulty land¬ 
line. The messages on the line ' had 
leaked into the broadcasting relay 
station and had become mysteriously 
entangled with the winged words flying 
to the valve and crystal sets of Sheffield. 

Consequently, after the demand for 
pennies, the preacher’s words followed 
once more, and then “ click buzz, click 
buzz,” as the. money dropped into the 
call-box. . The church service went on, 
but now, mingled irreverently with it, 
were the words of two very human 
people who were heating the wire with 
some disagreement between them. 
Church and call-box continued to¬ 
gether, each ignorant of the .other, and 
the quarrel-seekers on the telephone were 
happily quite oblivious of the fact that 
half Sheffield was listening to them with 
shocked amusement. 


MARCONI GOES HOME 
The Dear City He Remembers 

Senator Marconi has been visiting 
his native Bologna and the villa in the 
mountain village of Sasso where, with 
his Irish mother, he used to spend his 
summer holidays in his boyhood and 
made his first experiments in wireless 
telegraphy. 

Bologna was celebrating the thirtieth 
anniversary of the first wireless patent 
by a gathering in honour of the distin¬ 
guished son of her old university. 
Talking of his early difficulties, Marconi 
traced the gradual progress of wireless, 
dwelling finally with pride on its services 
in broadcasting during the Great Strike. 

In all these thirty years, he said, 
although he had been almost always 
absent from his native city, he liad never 
forgotten it. Many times in his 86 
journeys across the Atlantic, in the 
wilderness of Canada, and in Ireland, 
his thoughts had gone back to his dear 
Bologna, to which he was bound by 
so many sacred affections and memories. 


RINGING UP . 

1100 Million Calls 

A manager of the Post Office tele¬ 
phone department told an audience at 
Glasgow the other day that 1100 million 
calls were made in Great Britain last year. 

The number of calls made varies from 
year to year, and depends largely on 
whether trade is good or bad. The fact 
that the calls this year are above the 
average shows that trade has improved. 

Ringing up at a time when a number 
is engaged causes the country a loss of 
over £17,000 a year. In spite of all that 
is said about the telephone service, 
only one letter of complaint was re¬ 
ceived last year for every 28,000 calls. 


LUCKY CATS 

Dozens of cats were provided with an 
abundant meal of new milk owing to a 
collision at Dover between a motor-car 
and a lorry laden with chums of milk. 

When a woman was sent to prison 
for three weeks in London she 
exclaimed : “Oh, sir, I have left my 
Persian cat in my fiat! Who will look 
after it ? ” 

The magistrate assured her that 
the police would take care that the 
cat was provided for. 


A Little Tale of a 
Great City 

In the middle of the great City an 
open space with trees and lawns and 
beds of flowers stands like a refuge 
from the clamour of the passing traffic, 
and the tramp of feet, and the blended 
murmur of a million voices. 

To anyone with the time to listen 
there are sounds that rise above the rest. 
There is the shrill tweet-tweet of the 
sparrows, and there are the voices of the 
newsboys crying the evening papers. 
Sparrows of the City, both of them l 

The hurrying crowd sometimes stops 
for the newsboy but never for the 
sparrow. They are too busy to hear 
its tweet-tweet. Did we say Never ? 
It was a mistake. Out of one of the 
plane trees a baby sparrow which has 
not yet taken out its certificate as a 
flier launches itself too freely, flutters 
down in a falling-leaf spiral, and finds 
itself in a new, strange world on one 
of the .hard concrete walks. In the 
twinkling of an eye some of the hurrying 
City workers see its plight and stop 
to watch it, not knowing what to do. It 
flutters so feebly that everyone is afraid 
to go nearer for fear of hurting it. 

Hundreds of Helpless People 

In a few minutes there is a circle of 
hundreds of people looking helplessly 
on, while up in the tree the distressed 
parents set up louder tweets of dismay. 

But on the edge of the throng is one 
of the little newspaper boys. He under¬ 
stands at once all about his fellow 
sparrow. He cautiously slips toward 
the fluffy baby and puts a dirty hand 
round its soft body. It flutters and 
lies still. And then the newsboy, tucking 
it inside his ragged coat, climbs up the 
trunk of the plane tree and lays the 
sparrow in the nest. 

The crowd, enthralled, watches the 
proceedings, and when the boy swarms 
down again the hundreds melt away. 
The sparrows in the nest say tweet- 
tweet louder than before ; the newsboy, 
slipping back to the kerb, say Paper — 
Evening Paper ; and so the story ends. 

WHAT WE PAY 
The Trade Bill for the Strike 

In a merry moment after the Great 
Strike the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
told us that the cost to the Government 
was £730,006. He must have over¬ 
looked a few noughts, as his father, 
another Chancellor, used to overlook the 
decimal dots. 

The combined effect'on our trade of 
the General Strike and the lock-out in 
the mines is writ large in the Board of 
Trade returns for May. 

As compared with April imports were 
down by over 21 million pounds and 
exports by nearly seven millions, while 
re-exports (goods brought in and sent 
off again to another country) account 
for another seven millions drop. Already 
in. April, without the strike, trade had 
seriously decreased, and so for the first 
five months of the year, as compared 
with last year, we have a drop in im¬ 
ports of over 61 millions, in exports of 
nearly 46 millions, and in re-exports of 
eleven millions. 


39,000 BABIES SAVED 
Life Healthier 

Whatever happens to the industrial 
life of the country, however hard Great 
Britain has to work to keep it up, there 
is one thing to console every worker in 
the struggle: 

The infant life of the country is more 
vigorous than ever it has been before. 

The Health Ministry says the per¬ 
centage of the babies who live to grow 
up increased so much last year that we 
could say that 39,000 infant lives had 
been saved, and those who survived 
were stronger and better. 

In ten years the deaths of children 
from the great scourge of the race, tuber¬ 
culosis, have fallen by nearly one half. 


NEW ERA OF POWER 
COMING 

Electricity Across the Sea 

C.N. VISION FULFILLED 

A year or two ago the C.N. published 
a picture showing a vision of the future, 
when Scandinavia, making good use of 
its illimitable water-power, would be 
producing electricity and transmitting it 
to other countries. 

The vision, which then seemed so far ‘ 
away in the future, lies now become an 
accomplished fact, and a 50,000-volt 
cable for carrying electric current pro¬ 
duced by water-power in Sweden across 
the sea for use in Denmark has already 
been laid. 

This great cable, which has cost 
£30,000 to lay, passes under the Sound 
to . Copenhagen, and the power it 
transmits conies from the Lagan Fall in 
Sweden, over eighty miles away. The 
whole electric plant installed has cost 
only £120,000. 

Such a feat is another great' blow at 
the unfortunate coal industry. 

Even at the present low price of coal 
in Denmark Swedish electricity pro¬ 
duced by water-power is much cheaper 
than coal-power in Denmark, and it is 
estimated that through the use of the 
cable the Copenhagen electricity works 
will be able to reduce their consumption 
of coal by 25,000 tons a year. 

At times Sweden produces a great 
surplus of. electricity -by water-power, 
and this cable under the sea to another 
country will enable her to make profit 
from it while, at the same time, doing a 
service to Denmark. In case of need 
Denmark could transmit coal-produced 
electricity across the Sound to Sweden. 

Newspapers have given little , or no 
space to this wonderful event, but it is 
the beginning of a new era in which 
poor and small countries with vast 
resources of water-power will transmit 
power across the seas to other lands, 

1 enriching both themselves and their 
[neighbours. It would be an excellent 
thing if the League could look into the 
matter and organise some scheme for 
developing this great possibility for the 
good of all. 

GOOD AND FAITHFUL 
■ SERVANTS 
Isaac Duckett’s Reward 

In the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
a little ceremony has just taken place 
which has gone on since the first Stuart 
king sat on the throne. 

In the year 1620 old Mr. Isaac 
Duckett, who was a brother of the rector, 
left in his will a bequest to devoted maid¬ 
servants, who perhaps were just as rare 
in Stuart times as in any other. He 
provided that a maid-servant who had 
served her mistress faithfully for the 
space of five years should on application 
to the rector, of the parish be awarded 
a gift. The gift sometimes took the form 
of a marriage portion, but it was 
always worth having, and it was given 
once a year. 

As the years rolled on the tiny estate 
which furnished the annual legacy took 
another form. It is no longer land or 
rent, but an investment in solid Govern¬ 
ment stock. 

As such it provides a handsome income 
of some hundreds a year, part of which 
goes to St. Clement Danes, The other 
part remains with St. Andrew’s, which 
every year receives applicants for the 
bequest from maid-servants and house¬ 
keepers who live in St. Andrew’s parish 
outside the City. It is a parish in which 
the number of those who become maid¬ 
servants diminishes, which is why house¬ 
keepers have been added to their com¬ 
pany. Each applicant receives at least 
£5 and on some occasions as much as £20, 
not an unworthy reward for faithful 
service in these restless days. 
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THE PTERODACTYL 

PLANE LIKE A FLYING 
LIZARD 

Captain who is Copying a 
Prehistoric Bird 

PROBABLE CHANGE IN 
AIRCRAFT 

By Our Flying Correspondent 

A new romance of the air lies in the 
development of a flying machine which 
has just passed through its first period 
of trial. • 

If its ultimate success is as great as 
experts believe it may alter the whole 
appearance of the aeroplane. 

A patient and far-seeing research- 
worker, Captain G, R. T. Hill, started 
several years ago on the quest which 
has already produced wonderful results. 
In a small shed in the garden of his house 
in Surrey he built the first edition of 
his Pterodactyl, as it is called. 

What the Single Wing Does 

This name has been given to the new 
type of aircraft because of its resem¬ 
blance to those prehistoric flying lizards 
the pterodactyls, which existed before 
man and of which remains have been dis¬ 
covered from time to time in the rocks 
of Dorset. 

Captain Hill's plane is without a 
tail, as the pterodactyls were, and it has 
a short body with the engine in front 
and a space for pilot and passenger. 
Attached to this body is a single wing, 
swept back toward the tips. In its 
shape and curve this wing represents the 
fruit of prolonged search. When in 
motion through the air, with the wind- 
stream flowing above and below, its 
properties are such that it gives the tail¬ 
less craft a natural as well as a constant 
stability. 

Ensuring Safety in Mid-Air 

While piloting his pterodactyl high 
above the ground Captain Hill has let 
go of all the controls, leaving his machine 
to fly itself. This it has done perfectly, 
without any sign of instability. With 
ordinary aeroplanes, should their speed 
be allowed to fall too low the wings may 
cease to exercise a normal lift and the 
machine may get into a dangerous side¬ 
slip or dive. But with the tailless plane, 
should the pilot try deliberately to slow 
it up in mid-air all that it does is to dip 
down a little and then recover automatic¬ 
ally its proper speed. 

The importance of this, from the point 
of view of safety, may be judged by the 
fact that since the days when men first 
began to fly nearly 93 per cent of serious 
accidents have been due to some error 
of judgment causing a loss of flying 
speed, with a resulting dive or spin, 
which has ended in a crash to the ground 
with the machine out of control. 

A Fool-Proof Air Machine 

Not only is Captain Hill’s machine a 
solution of the peril of a “ stall ” while 
flying near the ground and of a crash 
before the pilot can regain control, but 
its wing-sliape is such that its side way 
balance is as certain as that in a fore- 
and-aft direction. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, the Air Minister, 
has recently witnessed a flight in this 
strange-looking craft, and the pilot put 
it through evolutions which suggested 
that we are much nearer the day of a 
fool-proof air machine than sceptics 
would have us believe. 

So far in his single-seater craft Captain 
Hill has employed only a small 30 h.p. 
engine, but already his research has borne 
such fruit that more powerful machines, 
employing bigger motors and capable of 
carrying several people, are being made. 

When You go by Bus 

Do not throw your ticket into the 
street . Drop it in the Bus 


DRAGONS OF THE 
DEEP 

Fish Weighing Nearly 
1000 Pounds 

STORY OF A SAWFISH WHICH 
DEFIED THIRTY MEN 


New Zealand naturalists, prompted 
to examine their records by the catch of 
a big fish the other day, find that the 
largest sawfish ever caught in the seas 
about their coasts was one weighing 976 
pounds. Now that, though a formidable 
and deadly creature for a swimmer to 
encounter, is a pigmy compared with the 
real giants of the tribe. 

No attempt is made at a systematic 
hunt for sawfishes, so measurements are 
scanty; but Mr. Mitchell Hedges suc¬ 
ceeded, by chance catches three years 
ago, in revolutionising our knowledge 
of the subject. 

Off the Bay of Panama lie caught two 
of these hideous fish when angling for 




The aeroplane without a tail. 
See previous column 


sharks, with half-inch manilla ropes for 
lines, and hooks weighing 14 pounds. 
One of the sawfishes was 29 feet long, 
19 feet in girth, and weighed 4500 
pounds. The *other, a female, mea¬ 
sured 31 feet by 21 feet and weighed 
5700 pounds. And we cannot suppose 
that even monsters such as these, caught 
at a venture, represent the greatest of 
their kind. 

It should be possible to calculate the 
horse-power of a sawfish, but it has 
never yet been done. We do know of 
one case in which the united efforts of 
30 men failed to land one of the creatures 
whose saw had been roped after the fish 
had become entangled in fishing nets; 
but Mr. Mitchell Hedges found Himself, 
on his anchored yacht, towed about the 
bay for over three hours by one of his 
catches, and then explosive bullets, not 
exhaustion, ended the adventure. 

Deep-Sea Ruffians 

Whatever its size, a sawfish is an ap¬ 
palling creature. Its saw-blade, heavily 
toothed along both edges, is swung side¬ 
ways with immense violence. It lias 
been known to cut bathers in halves in 
Indian rivers, but its chief prey is the 
great whale. 

Swimming beneath its victim, it saws 
with prodigious blows into the whale’s 
vitals. Often grampuses accompany the 
sawfish, and while this creature stabs 
and hacks below the ferocious grampuses 
fix their teeth in the whale’s tongue. 

The sea has pearls and wonders, 
splendours and beauties, innumerable,* 
but it has terrors and horrors, too, and 
New Zealand may be well content that 
one of the most malignant of these deep- 
sea ruffians keeps within modest dimen¬ 
sions and powers in the waters that wash 
her coasts. 


TELEPHONES FOR THE 
DEAF 

The Vacuum Tube 

The laboratories of the Bell Telephone 
System in America have produced a 
telephone receiver for deaf subscribers. 

It embodies a vacuum tube amplifier-,- 
and the increase in volume can readily 
be controlled by a special dial. 


One Day This Week 

IN HISTORY 
The Birthday of Canada 

On July 1 , 1867 , Canadian Federation came 
into being. 

There have been but few examples 
of federative governments. Republics 
and kingdoms there have been many 
that have played great parts ; but the 
federative governments in the world’s 
history may be easily counted. 

There have been but four which can 
be fairly called famous. Two are no 
more; two exist. Of these Switzer¬ 
land is the smallest among the families 
of modern Europe ; the United States 
is one of the greatest of the Great 
Powers of the world. 

In geographical area this Confedera¬ 
tion of the British North American 
Provinces is even now large ; it may 
become one day second only in extent 
to the vast territories of Russia; and 
in population, in revenue, in trade, in 
shipping, it is superior to the thirteen 
colonies when, not a century ago, in 
the Declaration of Independence, they 
became the JJnited States of America. 

We are laying the foundation of a 
great State—perhaps one which at a 
future day may even overshadow this 
country. But, come what may, we 
shall rejoice that we have shown neither 
indifference to their wishes nor jealousy 
of their aspirations, but that we honestly 
and sincerely, to the utmost of our 
power and. knowledge, fostered their 
growth, recognising in it the conditions 
of our own greatness. 

♦ Fourth Earl of Carnarvon speaking 
on the birthday of Canada 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

When Was Khaki First Used in the Army ? 

In India khaki was used for uniforms 
by the Guide Corps under Lumsden and 
Iiodson in 1848. Outside of India it was 
first worn in the Sudan campaign of 1883. 

What Was the Name ofThe Blind Man in 
St. Luke, Chapter 18, Verse 35 ? 

Although there are .slight variations, this 
would appear to be Bartimaeus, the son of 
Timaeus, as described in St. Mark, chapter 
10, verse 46. 

What is a Protectorate? 

The territory of a less advanced race 
which is under the protection of a stronger 
race. The. protecting Power protects the 
weaker 1 people from hostile invasion, and 
directs, more or less, its internal government. 
Is it True that There is no Sound Without 
the Cooperation of the Ear? 

Sound is the sensation in the brain pro¬ 
duced through the organ of hearing by waves 
in the air set up by something that causes the 
vibrations, such as the beating of a drum, 
the blowing of a whistle, and so on. If there 
is no ear there can be no sensation of sound 
conveyed to the brain, although the waves 
in the air will, of course, be there. 

Why Do Waves Alv/ays Roll Forward to 
the Shore? 

If vre take one end of a tablecloth or 
rope while someone holds the other end 
and we give it a shake, a wave will be seen 
to pass down the length of the cloth or rope. 
The particles of material, however, do not 
progress forward. It is the same with 
waves in the sea. They appear to progress 
toward the shore because the shake which 
causes the waves is given by the moving 
body of the deep sea. . There is nothing on 
the shore to shake the water back into waves. 

What is the Difference Between a Rook 
and a Crow? 

They are of the same genus, Corvus, 
about the same size, and with similar 
plumage, black with purple reflections. 
Their flight, too, is similar, and their notes 
are almost alike, though the crow's is rougher 
th an the rook's. At a distance the two birds 
are indistinguishable, but while the crows 
are always seen singly or in pairs, and never 
in flocks, the rooks are almost invariably 
seen in flocks. The crow's plumage has a 
slight green reflection which the rook's has 
not, and it can best be distinguished from 
the rook by the absence of the white, nude, 
warty patch at the base of the bill which 
the rook has. ' > 


NEXT WEEK’S 
ECLIPSE 

WHY IT WILL NOT BE 
TOTAL 

The Nearest Planet to the Earth 
MERCURY AND THE MOON 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

On Friday next, July 9, there will be 
an eclipse of the Sun; but as it occurs at 
about midnight we shall not see it, 
observers on the other side of the Earth 
alone having a favourable view of the 
Moon’s passage in front of the Sun. 

From the Sandwich Islands it will be 
best seen, where it will appear as an 
annular eclipse, the Moon not being 
large enough at the time of central 
eclipse completely to cover the Sun ; a 
narrow ring of the Sun appearing all 
round the Moon’s disc, and so depriving 
observers of all the glorious sight that 
attends a total eclipse. 

The smallness of the Moon’s disc is due 
to the fact that she is not far from 
apogee , that is, at her farthest point 
from the Earthj consequently slxe 
appears nearly one-seventh smaller in 
diameter than when at perigee, which 
will next occur on July 26. The Moon 
will then be but 220,000 miles away, 
so, had the eclipse occurred two or 
three weeks later, the Sun would have 
been totally eclipsed. 

If the eclipse had been visible from this 
side of the Earth we should have seen 
Mercurv, away io the left of the eclipsed 



Apparent size and appearance of Mercury 
now and at the end of this month 


Sun, following him, and Venus to the 
right, preceding him. 

Two days before the eclipse, in the 
early, morning of Wednesday, July 7, 
the Moon may be seen as a fine crescent 
not far from Venus, which will be to the 
right of and above our satellite. 

After the Moon’s passage on Friday 
in front of the Sun she will appear to 
approach Mercury in the evening sky, 
and on the evening of July 11 may be 
seen eight or nine times her own 
diameter to the right of Mercury. But 
as the Moon sets at 10.22 p.m. and 
Mercury at 10.21 on that evening, it will 
be only during the preceding hour that 
they will be found low in the north-west, 
toward the horizon amid the sunset glow. 

The following evening the Moon will be 
about twice as far off and to the left of 
Mercury. All through next week Mercury 
will be exceptionally well placed for 
observation. In a telescope he appears 
like a tiny half moon, only one half of 
his sunlit side being now visible. 

Between the Earth and the* Sun 

Moreover, he is now the nearest of 
all the planets to our world, between 
85 and 90 million miles away, so he is 
nearer to us than the Sun, which, by the 
way, is on Tuesday next at his farthest 
from us, and 94,452,000 miles away. 

Mercury is rapidly getting nearer, and 
in a month’s time, on August 7, when he 
will pass almost between us and the 
Sun, he' will be only about 55 million 
miles away, the nearest possible being 
50 million miles 

It might be supposed that Mercury 
would then become much larger and 
brighter. He does appear larger, his disc 
by August 7 will be nearly twice as wide 
as now, as shown in the picture ; but 
as he comes more and more between us 
and the Sun we see less of his sunlit side 
until, at the most auspicious time, he 
vanishes altogether. G. F; M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning Venus in 
the east, 'Mars south-east. In the evening - 
Mercury west-north-west, Saturn south-west, 
and Jupiter south-east at midnight. 
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CHAPTER 27 

En Route 

o get round the coast from 
Tidegate to Spardle Bay was 
not such an easy journey as 
Fruppeny supposed. When he 
came to look the way up in the 
guide he found that he would have 
first to go inland to Whetton, and 
next change again at Old port for 
Otters foot Pool. 

Once on a time the sea had come 
right up to Ottersfoot, and in those 
days the Pool had rung with the 
shipbuilders’ mallets. But that 
was a long time ago. The sea had 
receded. Inshore now between the 
Pool and high water there stretched 
a wide extent of quicksand and 
shoal, studded here and there with 
outcrops of rock, above which the 
swooping gulls would throw their 
harsh cries. Between two such 
outcrops, fast wedged and discern¬ 
ible through glasses, gaped the 
naked ribs of a vessel of considerable 
size which long since, in an effort to 
make the Pool, had been driven 
aground and broken her back. 

To the north-west, or the left of 
this treacherous sand-belt, a spit 
of land formed like a knuckle 
pressed into the ocean. The single 
.line branching from Ottersfoot 
served to approach it, because the 
poverty of the inhospitable soil and 
its bleakness through the tempest¬ 
uous winter months brought little 
traffic there and not many inhabit¬ 
ants. 

Till recent years a coastguard 
station had stood there, but had 
been left to rot when the coast¬ 
guards were done away with. It 
was at the site of their station that 
the single line of railway ran itself- 
out. Further advance must be 
made on foot, or by vehicle stout 
enough' to cope with the boulders, 
for a distance onward of two heavy 
miles, past here and there a low- 
roofed and solitary stone cottage, 
until confronted by the foot of a 
little hill which dipped down on 
the other side to the sea. This 
little hill, being the extremity of 
the knuckle-shaped spit, served as 
a sailing mark for ships beating to 
windward. 

And looking out to sea from a 
spur of this hillock stood the house 
where Fruppeny was to spend 
Easter. But he did not discover 
this until he arrived. He had 
supposed that his journey finished 
at Spardle Bay. 

He had been carefully coached in 
his part by John Andrew before¬ 
hand, learning all about the 
guardian, the one-time tutor, and 
everything else. Also John Andrew 
had taught him all he knew of his 
early days. It was scarcely any¬ 
thing. Ere he was five^years old an 
outbreak of yellow fever in Vera- 
Cruz had robbed him of father and 
mother in the same week. 

After which he had diin recollec¬ 
tions of an olive-skinned native 
nurse, and of a ship in which she 
had brought him over from Mexico,' 
and of traversing a seaport, swarm¬ 
ing with people and clanking with 
tramcars, to a big white house and 
a tall man with a grave face. 

“ That was my guardian. After 
that I began to remember things.” 

“ Then practically you don’t 
recollect your father or mother ? ” 

“No, Frup. It’s no good pre¬ 
tending I do.” 

“ But how had they grown so 
rich ? ” 

“ They weren’t rich when they 
died.” 

“ But you told me once how rich 
you’d be when you came of age. 
I’m only asking in case Mr. Hatz 
questions me.” 

“ Yes, I was coming to that, 
Frup,” John Andrew had answered. 
“ My father sunk all the money he 
took out with him in buying land 
outside Vera Cruz as it then was. 
He thought that Vera Cruz would ex¬ 
tend in that direction, which would 
make the land valuable. It didn’t. 
The mistake nearly ruined him.” 

“ Then, I don’t see-•” 


Wait. He left all the land to 
me. And after his death it suddenly 
grew valuable, as they began to 
build waterworks and a big port 
and fashionable streets and all 
sorts of things on it. Bad luck on 
my father and mother but wonder¬ 
ful for me.” 

“ And that’s how you’re so 
rich ? ” 

“ Yes, how I shall be so rich,” 
John Andrew corrected, “ when 
I'm twenty-one.” 

“ I see. Then now Mr. Hatz 
can’t bowl me out there.” 

Not a loophole was left; not 
a joint in his armour, as he called it. 

He intended faithfully to carry 
out his friend’s trust by remember¬ 
ing and reporting every atom that 
Mr. Hatz might recall about John 
Andrew's father. It was this 
resolve, this sort of duty, as he 
regarded it, which kept up his 
resolution to play the prank. And 
yet at the eleventh hour he nearly 
backed out. 

To be precise, he could never 
resist second thoughts on the 
project. A feeling that it was 
unfair to Mr. Hatz had grown 
stronger and stronger. Although 
against it he set up the consideration 
that if he did not go someone else 
would go, because, as John Andrew’s 
guardian had carefully stated, Mr. 
Hatz's main purpose was to have 
young company. “ Therefore, as 
John Andrew ivon't go,” he 
reasoned, “ how 1 am I unfair to 
New Hat by going in place of him ?” 
And yet—and yet—his conscience 
remained unsatisfied, till at the 
eleventh hour he- was throwing it 
up, and on the Wednesday in the 
last week of term had met John 
Andrew and, after passing him over | 
a letter, had declared decisively! 
that he would not go. 

John Andrew had stared, but 
opened the letter before answering. j 
He had read it, and his mouth had 
twitched more than ever. Then he 
said slowly: “Oh! So you don’t 
think it's fair to old Hatz ? Then 
read this letter. That will dissolve 
your last scruples.” 

It was curious that the letter had 
come that moment. For the letter 
was from Mr. Hatz himself, repeat¬ 
ing the invitation given through 
Mr. Burford, and couched in most 
pressing terms that would take no 
refusal. It ended with these words : 

“ I need some young society to 
cheer me up. You will cheer me 
up. You will freshen me up. Mind 
you come. I want young society.” 

“ After that,” John Andrew had 
insisted, “ you can’t back out, 
Frup. Actually, you’ll be doing 
poor New Hat a kindness.” 

CHAPTER 28 

The House with Drawn Blinds 

t was in the grey ness of the 
late afternoon that Fruppeny’s 
train put him down by the derelict 
coastguard station and made ready 
to, pant its way back to Ottersfoot 
again. A trail of sea fog was 
floating up over the quicksands, 
blotting out little by little in its 
advance the outlines of the jetty 
marking the Pool and the sombre 
contours of the mainland beyond. 

As he turned from the makeshift 
platform on its high trestles to 
lpok for the conveyance which was 
to take him out to the Point, 
Fruppeny shivered and drew his 
overcoat closer with a sensation of 
cold which he had not felt in the 
train. Simultaneously there sprang 
to his mind a vision of Tidegate, 
with its warm-liglited windows, its 
familiar sights and sounds, the 
companionable stir in its streets. 
This filled him with the strangest 
feeling of loneliness. He shook him¬ 
self and peered around for his host. 

He had supposed that Mr. Hatz 
would be there to meet him, but all 
he could see was a nondescript kind 
of vehicle; half wagonette and 
half cart, on the box of which lolled 
a man with a pipe in his mouth. At 
the sotind of his step this person's 
head was turned slowly, but so far ’ 


round on his shoulders that 
Fruppeny was startled, until he 
perceived'that the fellow had only 
one eye. 

He lifted his whip to beckon 
lazily with it, shifting the pipe 
across his lips as he did so. 

“ You’ll be for Mr. Hatz ? ” was 
all he remarked, and indicated where 
the suitcase could go, without show¬ 
ing any signs of lending a hand. 
But he drew his body on one side 
to make more room on the box in 
case his passenger should care to 
share it with him. 

“Is it far ? ” asked Fruppeny, 
tucking the rug round. 

‘The one-eyed man nodded 
brusquely and clucked at his horse. 

“ And - bad going—ugh l ” was 
jerked from his passenger next, 
as the cart bumped out of one rut 
and into another. 

The man made no comment, and 
between them descended a silence 
broken only by the movement of 
their conveyance and a low, distant 
moaning sound from the shadows 
ahead. 

As Fruppeny listened a little 
shudder ran through him; there 
was neither break nor change in that 
deep, even note. It was so insistent, 
and mournful as muffled drums. 

He exclaimed at it under his 
breath. His exclamation strangely 
aroused his companion. 

“ It’s the. sea ! ” he growled, 
almost passionately. “ It’s the sea 
on the Point, sir.” 

“ But,” Fruppeny protested, 
“ I’ve never heard the sea like that 
bgfore. I’ve heard It breaking on 
the shore in the usual way ; and 
I’ve heard it often and often when a 
storm’s blowing; but I’ve never 
heard it anywhere like that before/* 

“ Nay, and you never will, 
except on the. Point,” the other 
replied in the same harsh and 
oddly-stirred tone. “ She’s never 
raging on the Point, sir, and never 
at rest. All the year round, what¬ 
ever weather we’re having, she’s 
just sobbing off the Point like a 
woman whose heart’s broke. Hark, 
sir! Sobbing and moaning! They’ll 
tell you that she’s sobbing over lost 
sailor men.” 

“ Who’ll tell you ? ” said Frup- 
peny, glancing up at his face. 

“ The few who live hereabouts, 
sir. I don’t belong hereabouts. I 
live on the mainland.” He spoke as 
though the mainland were leagues 
away instead of .barely a couple of 
miles behind them. 

On which he relapsed into silence, 
except now and then when he 
coaxed his horse on the stoniest 
parts of the track. 

And Fruppeny sat silent too, full 
of queer thoughts and unable to keep 
that moaning out of his ears. 

But suddenly lie had a feeling 
that his companion was watching 
him, and, glancing up quickly, 
caught that single eye on his face. 
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“ What is it ? ” he uttered. 

*' Maybe,” returned the man, a 
little uncomfortably, “ maybe you 
know Mr. Hatz very well, sir ? ” 

“ Oh, no,” he answered. ‘ “ I’ve 
never been here before.” 

“ Ah ! But you’ll have met Mr. 
Hatz before he come to these parts ? ” 
Fruppeny shook his head. 

“No, I haven’t,” he said, 

“ And you don’t know the Point ? 
You’ll be staying there only to¬ 
night, sir ? You’ll be coming back 
very likely tomorrow ? ” 

“ No,” said Fruppeny, wonder¬ 
ing faintly what made him ask. 

“ Ah! Well, them as likes this 
part is welcome to it,” the one-eyed 
man replied, with a sweep of his 
whip from the sandbanks and shoal 
on their one side, now shrouded in 
sea-wraith, to the treeless, ugly 
waste on the other. “ Aye, them as 
likes it is welcome to it,”, he 
replied. “ And to that! ” he added, 
as the deep moaning drew nearer. 

“ It’s lonely enough ! We haven’t 
met one single person ! ” 

“ Nor likely to,” said the other, 
after a pause, as they mounted a 
rise and the horse dropped into a 
walk. “ You want to strike more 
west for the cottage folk, sir.” 

And on this he did a queer thing. 
For he pulled up his horse and 
pointed to an ascent of the ground 
on their left. 

“ You’ll find,” he muttered, 
“ two cottages over there, sir. Might 
bear that in mind, perhaps. If so 
be you want company.” 

Fruppeny thanked him. lightly, 
slightly amused. 

“ But there’ll be bungalows and 
things on the Point ? ” he suggested. 
“ Mr. Hatz's house isn’t all by 
itself, is it ? ” 

“ Aye, hut it is,” the man 
answered, in an odd tone. 

“ And what do they call it ? ” 

“ What’s its name ? It hasn’t any 
name so far as I know.” 

“ But it must have a name! ” 
The one-eyed man seemed to 
reflect. 

“ Well, I heard,” he said slowly, 
“ that the folk back at the Bay 
had given it a name. The House 
with the Drawn Blinds, they calls 
it back there.” 

Fruppeny's lips framed the words, 
and he echoed them blankly. 

“ Ay, sir. But that don't 
matter. It's their way of speaking. 
You see, it’s a lonely house, and it 
isn't everyone’s taste; not with 
that sobbing and moaning right on 
its doorstep. At any rate, it stood 
empty year after year-and. never a 
blind in the house raised all that 
long time.”. 

“ But wouldn’t they rot ? ” ex¬ 
claimed Fruppeny. 

“ Oh, maybe they w^ere rotten 
enough in the end, sir. They were 
stiff green blinds, Venetians; I see 
the house myself last } r ear with them 
all hanging drawn. But I’m only 
telling you what the Spardle folk 
says and why they give that name 
to the house on the Point. I’ve 
never heard it called naught but 
the House with the Drawm Blinds. 

Your friend-” , 

“ You mean Mr. Hatz ? ” 

“ Ay. He moved in five weeks 
ago; I helped to cart his things 
over. The blinds w'ere drawm then.’ ’ 
But Fruppeny felt less concern 
with the blinds than with the fact 
that his host had come there so 
recently. For somehow he had had 
the impression—but w r hat did it 
matter ? 

“ Are we almost there ? ” he asked. 
The sea-fog on the sandbanks was 
creeping up, and as soon as they 
reached the top of the little hill 
they found the mists stretching 
to sw~athe them on their descent. 
Then Fruppeny heard his com¬ 
panion’s voice again. 

“ You’ll have known Mr. Hatz 
for some time ? ” it said, in a 
wiiisper, 

“ No ” ; lie retorted. “ No ; I 
told you I hadn’t! ” He added 
quickly: “ Why have you asked 
me that twice ? ” 

There w'as no response. The 
cart began to descend. In the 
gathering obscurity shrouding the 
sea one pale point of light w'as 
shimmering like a spent star. 

TO 3E CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

A Student of Fossils 

/"Yne of the biggest tasks of 
^ mankind is to record all the 
forms of life and their relations 
to each other. Plants, molluscs, 
fishes, insects, birds, animals in 
and out of the water, all that are, 
and many that have been and 
are not—what myriads there are 
to classify ! 

Hosts of people, botanists and 
naturalists, are now- engaged on 
this work constantly, each, as a 
rule, studying quite a small part 
of the field of inquiry and never 
exhausting the forms of life that 
interest them. But toward the 
end of the eighteenth century, 
and for more than 30 years of the 
nineteenth century, a Frenchman 
was at w r ork wlio covered prob¬ 
ably more ground in his studies 
than any other man, and carried 
in his head an amazing know- 
ledgc of natural history which 
w'as the result of patient, keen- 
eyed observation. 

From boyhood he had been a 
naturalist, and quite early he 
became an assistant at the 
Museum of Natural History in 
Paris, then a professor, then the 
permanent secretary of the 
French National Institute for 
the study of physical and natural 
science. All through the period 
of Napoleon’s vrars and after, 
until 1832, whoever might be 
reigning in tlie realm of French 
government he reigned in French 
science. He began life as a 
Protestant refugee and died a 
peer of France and the greatest 
naturalist of his time. 

His % aim w r as to classify the 
whole animal kingdom. Of 
course he did not succeed. The 
work is not nearly done yet. He 
had not the means of study, or 
the necessary number of helpers, 
or the right methods of recording 
his observations. To a large 
extent he kept his knowledge in 
his head, thanks to amazing 
industry, capacity for taking 
pains, and a retentive memory. ' 

The part of his w T ork that lie 
is best remembered by is his 
study of fossils. He founded liis 
classification of animals upon 
bony structure, and studied that 
structure in animals of the past 
and the present. In this branch 
of knowledge he w'as a pioneer 
of undoubted value. 

Though he w'as a great ob¬ 
server and an honest recorder of 
wdiat he found, he w r as not nearly 
as successful as an interpreter'of 
what his observations revealed. 
He too often began his work with 
his mind made up, and saw' in 
what he found just what he had 
hoped to find. The consequence 
is that many of his conclusions 
are not accepted. But his record 
of work and achievement is 
immense, and 
his character 
w'as noble. 

He it was 
who began the 
w r ork of recon¬ 
structing fossil 
animals from 
bony fragments, 
and repeopled 
museums with extinct monsters. 
Here is his portrait. Wfi? '’'as hz? 
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G Q Somewhere the Birds are Singing ® © 



Dr MERRYMAN 

A young man who had just been 
offered a situation wanted to 
impress the manager with the fact 
that he was ambitious. 

“ Shall 1 have a chance to rise 
here ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes, I think so,” replied the 
manager. “ I shall want you to be 
here at six o'clock every morning 
to open the office.” 

0 0 0 

Do You Know Us ? 

Never wearied, see us stand, 

. A glittering and a stately band 
Of sturdy stuff, but graceful form, 
In summer cold, in winter warm; 
From hottest duty never swerving, 
Night and day our place preserving ; 
Each serving to a different use, 
Not to be changed without abuse. 
And, pray, mark well another fact: 
In unison we never act, 

Except as on occasion dread 
We watch the ashes of the dead, 
When we are ranged, as you may see, 
As awful sentries, one, two, three. 

Answer next week' 

0 0 0 
Is Your Name Collins ? 

JTiis surname is derived from 
the Christian name Colin, 
which is a French diminutive form 
of Col, short for Nicholas. The 
Collinses, therefore, are descended 
from one who was baptised with 
the name of Nicholas. 

0 0 0 

What is the difference between a 
burglar and a wig ? 

One has false keys and the other 
has false locks. 

0 0 0 

Arithmetical Problem 
"jhvo men were dividing the 

proceeds of a business trans¬ 
action, and when each had taken 
a certain sum one was dissatisfied, 
and said : 

“ In this matter I have done 
twice as much work as you have, 
so if you give me one pound I shall 
have twice, as much as you.” 

“ No,” replied the other; “ a 
better plan would be for us to 
divide the money equally, and if 
you give me one pound we shall 
both have the same amount.” 

How much had each man ? 

Solution next week 

0 0 0 

A Painful Ending 

You never hear the bee complain, 
Or hear it weep or wail ; 

But if it wish it can unfold 
A very painful tail. 

0 0 0 • 

A Picture Puzzle 



When you have decided what these objects 
are, combine the name of one of them with 
each of the others in turn, and so make 
the name of six well-known things. Can 
you find out what they are ? 

Solution next week 

0 0 0 

Why is a blunt knife like coffee ? 

Because it must be ground 
before it can be used. 

□ 0 0 

Oversized 

Qaid a man who had tamed a young 
whale, 

“ It is yards from his head to his tail! 
Something shorter 1 need, 

Very much so indeed ! 

For my pets must be kept in a pail.” 


What is it that increases its value 
by one half when turned up¬ 
side down ? The figure 6. 


0 0 0 
A Dangerous Weapon 



Snorum sat on the cork of a 
bottle of “ pop,” 

Which a picnicking party had 
happened to drop. 

All at once he shot skyward, while 
Snip gave a shout: 

“ Humans oughtn’t to leave such 
explosives about! ” 

0 0 0 

Slackness in Italy 
American who had been 
touring Europe was asked on 
his return what lie thought of the 
ruins of Pompeii. 

“ Not very much,” he said. 
“ They are badly in need of repair.” 
0 0 0 

A Riddle in Rhyme 
first is in porter but not in 
train, 

My second’s in Abel but not in 
Cain, 

My third is in freezing but not in 
frost, 

My fourth is in cancel but not in 
lost, 

My fifth is in icy but not in hot, 
My sixth is in kettle but not in pot, 
My whole is an article long and 
round, 

In every office and workshop I’m 

found. Answer next week 

0 B 0 
A Slight Exaggeration 
angler who was about to fish 
in a lake that he had never 
visited before asked a local villager 
if there were good fish in the lake. 

“ Oh, yes,” was the reply, 
“ there are plenty of good fish.” 

“ What did the largest fish you 
ever caught here weigh ? ” 

“ Well, friend, we don’t take 
weighing machines with , us when 
we go fishing. I am an honest man, 
and shouldn’t like to tell you the 
weight of the last fish I caught, but 
one day my line got hitched up on a 
little island. The island turned 
out to be a trout, and when I 
landed him the water of the lake 
went down nearly a foot.” 

0 0 0 

What bird can lift the heaviest 
weight ? The crane. 

0 0 0 

Things that Cannot be Done 
You can’t weigh grams with a 
grammar, 

And you can’t cure hams with a 
hammer, 

Do sums with a summer, 

Stew plums with a plumber, 

Or shear an old ram with a rammer. 

0 ‘ 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Riddle in Rhyme. Henry the Eighth 
Do You Know Me ? 

Bill. The first four lines refer to a 
bird’s bill; lines 5 to 10 mean a bill, 
or account, for money; lines 11 to 16 
refer to the name Bill; and the last 
two lines indicate hand-bill. 

Skeleton Proverbs 
Look before you leap. 

Faint heart never won fair lady. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. 
Waste not. want not. 
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Jacko Has a Good Time 

J acko was delighted when Aunt Matilda asked him to spend 
the day with her. The old lady had a big kitchen garden 
and Jacko felt certain that there would be plenty of strawberries. 

" I seem to remember some fine gooseberry bushes too,” he 
said to himself with a grin. ” I shouldn’t wonder if I don’t 
have a very good time/' 

" I only hope he won’t get up to some mischief,” said his 
mother, as she saw him start off at a trot. 

He meant to get there early and make a long day of it. But 
he got there so early that the old lady wasn’t ready for him. 
She kept him waiting for half-an-hour, and when she came she 
showed no signs of taking him out into the garden. 

“I have some wool to wind,” she said, settling down in a 
comfortable armchair, 

Jacko loathed winding wool, but he said to himself that the 
quicker it was done the sooner they would get out; and he was 
so splendid about it that she said he was a treasure—and went 
upstairs to find more wool! 

Jacko was wild ! They spent all the morning ’indoors, and 



That bird seemed very hard to catch 


it wasn’t till after lunch that Aunt Matilda suggested' that they 
should go into the garden. 

“ I feel like a little stroll,” she said, “ and Ishan't find the 
6 Sun too hot if I take my parasol.” 

“ Of course Jacko was delighted. But his hopes were soon 
dashed to the ground, for the old lady made no attempt to give 
him any fruit. Everything was being “ kept for jam,” she said. 

Jacko hoped she would soon get tired and leave him to his 
own devices; but Aunt Matilda leaned heavily on his arm and 
didn’t leave him for a minute. And when presently she turned 
1 to go indoors again Jacko was nearly frantic. 

” But suddenly he had a brilliant idea. 

“ Coo ! Look at that! ” he exclaimed, pointing at the straw¬ 
berry bed. 

Aunt Matilda, who was rather short-sighted, peered through 
her glasses. 

“ I don’t see anything,” she said. 

A " There’s something moving under the netting ! ” said Jacko. 
" I shouldn’t be at all surprised if it isn’t a bird eating up all 
the strawberries.” 

” What a blessing the boy has such sharp eyes! ” exclaimed 
Aunt Matilda, as she saw Jacko dive under the netting. 

But the bird seemed very hard to catch. Jacko didn’t come 
ont for ages and ages, and the old lady got quite tired of waiting. 
- ” You've been a long time,” she said, when Jacko reappeared 

at last; “ but I don’t mind if my strawberries are all right.” 

But they weren’t. There wasn’t a single one left 1 


Those Who Come and 
Those Who Go 

How many people are bom in your 
town, and how many die ? Here are 
figures for five weeks in 12 towns. 

TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 

1926 1925 1926 1925 

London . .Si 19. .8382. .4663. .4390 
Glasgow ..2340..2606.. 1413. .1337 
Manchester. 1430.. 1504.. 817.. 964 
Dublin ..1131..1103.. 580.. 612 
Edinburgh, 759-. 800.. 546.. 533 

Swansea 329.. 352,. 176.. 185 

Coventry 209.. 216,. 128.. 114 

Ipswich .. 145-. 140.. 68.. 91 

York.. .. 132.. 148.. 87.. 89 

Exeter .. 96.. 125,. 69.. 91 

Chester .. 93.. 88,. 57.. 45 

Canterbury. 36.. 47,. 21.. 22 

The five weeks are up to June 5,1926 


Id on Parle Franqais 



Le bac Le dahlia La faux 

Le bac est un bateau long et plat 
Les dahlias n’ont pas de parfum 
La faux sert a faucher Fherba 
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Le calendrier Le jeune Le man chon 
chien 

Regardez la date au calendrier 
Ou as-tu trouve ce-jeune chien ? 

Le manchon n’est plus a la mode 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Dimples 

^Twinkletoes and Nimble^ 
■** foot, the Fairy Queen’s 
favourite brownies, were busy 
laying the cloth for her dinner, 
when, with a hop, skip, and a 
jump, up came Feathery. 

" Oh ! ” he cried, “ you 
should see what I’ve found.” 

" What is it ? ” asked Twin¬ 
kle toes. “You seem very ey- 
cited about it.” 

” So would you be. And I 
should never have found it if 
it hadn’t been for young Sidney 
Squirrel. I saw him running off 
with the Fairy Queen's acorns, 
those nice brown ones that we 
stored in the oak tree last year.” 

"The rascal!” cried Nim- 
blefoot and Twinkle toes. 

"Sol rushed after him ; and 
such a dance, he led me until 
we came to a garden hedge. 
Over he jumped, and I jumped 
too, right into somebody's gar¬ 
den. And there was a carriage, 
and inside the carriage a baby 
with blue eyes and golden hair.” 

"Oh, let us go and have a 
peep,” said Twinkletocs. 

So off tripped the brownies, 
out of the welkin ring and over 
the garden hedge. They crept 
on tiptoe so that they might not 
wake the baby; then, to see 
him better, they climbed up 
the wheels of the carriage. 
Feathery sat at the foot and 
Twinkle toes and Nimble foot 
one on each side. 

And then Baby awoke, and 
when he saw the brownies 
looking at him instead of his 
Mummy he screwed ‘Tip his 
blue eyes and pulled down his 
lips and began to cry. 

" Oh, don’t cry, Baby dear! ” 
said the brownies in dismay. 
And to' soothe him they 
touched his little face with 



their fingers, and to theii 
delight he cooed and laughed; 
and where the brownies' fingers 
touched they left a dimple, 
one in each cheek and 011c in 
the middle of his chin. 

And so pleased were the 
brownies that ever since, when 
they find babies crying, they 
make them laugh in the same 
way. And they always leava 
the mark of their little fingers 
on the baby faces, and that is 
why there are so many dimpled 
darlings about. * 
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POLICEMEN AT PLAY • HARNESSING THE SHANNON • THE KING’S YACHT 



Policemen at Play—An event in the police sports at Eltham was a four-mile relay race on Harnessing the Shannon—This great excavator at Limerick is helping the Irish Free State 
cycles, and here we see the exciting moment when the baton is being handed on to make rapid progress with the scheme for harnessing the River Shannon to supply power 


(Flats for Millionaires—New York’s A Car Full of Fun—At the Alexandra Palace, London, a concert and party were given the other day New View of a Yacht Race—The 

1 latest skyscraper is this great block of to Hornsey mothers and their babies, and this picture shows how the hostess, the Mayoress of Hornsey, King’s yacht Britannia racing with the 

flats, 40 storeys high, for millionaires enjoyed herself by filling her car with merry children and giving them a . ride round the grounds White Heather, as seen from the air 


A First-Prize Shetland Pony—One of the most popular events at the famous Richmond Horse Shearing Time in London—The sheep which are kept in Hyde Park during the summer 
[Show was the competition for Shetland ponies, and here we see the smart and well-groomed months have recently been sheared, and in this rural-looking picture we see a big flock of 
^winner of a first prize trotting proudly round the enclosure In the shafts of a little trap them crossing the bridge over the Serpentine after being shorn of their thick coats of wool 


A MAN WHO FOUND A WORLD-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR JULY 
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and for transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents: Canada, Imperial (News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon & Goteh : South Africa, Central News Agency.. 
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